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THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 

AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.--The Faithful Sheiherdess is ascribed to John 
Fletcher alone on the title-pages of all the early editions, nor has the attribu- 
tion, supported as it is by the dedicatory and commendatory verses, including 
those from Beaumont, ever been seriously challenged. Jonson in his conversa- 
tions with Drummond, probably in Jan. 1619, remarked that "Flesher and 
Beaumont, ten years since, hath written the Faithfull Shipheardesse, a Tragi- 
comedie, well done" (ed. Gifford, ix. 386) ; but the use of the singular verb 
shows that the two friends had already been fused into one complex literary 
personality, and that no weight can be allowed to the apparent assertion that 
the play in question was a joint work. Mr. Yleay, indeed, after quoting from 
the Conversations, continues : "There is not a trace of external evidence that 
Beaumont had a hand in the writing beyond Jonson's statement, and yet, 
again, the internal evidence of the metre so strongly confirms it that I have no 
doubt on the matter. Beaumont's dislike to have his name published as a 
playwright is quite enough to explain its absence in the title and its presence 
in these verses." In reply to an inquiry, Mr. Fleay has kindly informed me 
that he now withdraws this view and acquiesces in Fletcher's authorship. I 
ought to add that for my own part, whether on internal or external evidence, 
I do not see how the play can be ascribed to any one but Fletcher. 
The date is a more difficult question. The play is mentioned together with 
thilaster by John Davies of Hereford in his Scourge of Folly, Epigram 2o6 
(see vol. i. p. II7). This was entered on the Stationers' Register on Oct. IO, 
161o. bIoreover, Sir William Scipwith, dedicatory verses to whom are prefixed 
to the first edition, died on May 3 that year. Unfortunately, not only is the 
earliest quarto undated, but no entry of it has been found in the books of the 
Stationers' Company. Mr. Fleay points out that the names of the publishers, 
Bonian and Walley, occur together in the Register from Dec. 22, 16o8, to 
Sept. I, 6o9, but the partnership certainly lasted till 16o, for they printed a 
sermon preached at Paul's Cross by T. Myriell on Jan. 14 that year. It is 
impossible to say more than that the play was in print by the spring of 16o. 
There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that the original performance took 
place before the winter of 6o9-Io. The plague having diminished towards 
the end of November, there is no difficulty about this date, even granting that 
the theatres were as often closed on that account as Mr. Fleay believes. It 
must be remembered, however, that Prof. Thorndike in his study of the 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakspere (Worcester, Mass., 19oi , 
P- x4}, has shown good reasons for holding that lr. Fleay greatly exaggerates 
the extent to which dramatic performances were interrupted by the plague in 
the early years of the seventeenth century. The exact dtes of publication and 
production must, therefore, alike remain vague. Mr. Flea)as suggestion of 
before July x6o8 for the latter seems to me a little early, and is in no way 
necessitated by the available evidence, but beyond a hypothetical 16o 9 it is 
difficult to go. 

TEXT.--The undated first quarto is necessarily the basis of the text. This 
is the less to be regretted in that it presents on the whole very sound readings, 



THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 

virgin. The Satyr becomes a slave to her beauty, offers her the fruits he is 
carrying to his master, Pan, and his master's mistress, Syrinx, and promises to 
bring her more. We next find her sorting the herbs and simples she has been 
gathering in the woods. Suddenly Thenot enters, and declares to her the 
devouring passion which binds him to her so long as she continues faithful to 
the memory of her former lover. The angry surprise with which she first 
meets his declaration soon changes to a tone of pity as she realizes his hopeless 
plight. 
It is now night, and the various couples begin to assemble in the forest. 
Amarillis and the Sullen Shepherd plot how to disturb the love of Perigot and 
Amoret. Following her directions, the Sullen Shepherd lets her down into a 
magic well, from which, after uttering a spell, he draws her forth again in the 
shape of Amoret. She gives him a charm, wherewith to undo the spell and 
restore her once again to her own shape if necessary, and sets off to find 
Perigot. Meanwhile Amoret, in search of her lover, meets the Sullen Shepherd, 
who puts her on a false track. While he is wondering why he did not take 
advantage of her unprotected state, he is interrupted by the entrance of Cloe 
and Alexis. Cloe has already met Daphnis, but, eager for the company of a 
less bashful lover, has sent him off to wait for her in another part of the forest. 
The Sullen Shepherd, his desires now aflame and indifferent with whom he 
gratifies them, determines to seize Cloe, and, Alexis objecting, wounds him 
with his spear. At this moment the Satyr enters, at whose appearance Cloe 
and the Sullen Shepherd fly in opposite directions. The Satyr, finding Alexis 
wounded, carries him off to Clorin to be healed. Cloe re-enters, lamenting 
equally the loss of Alexis and his would-be murderer. As a last hope she goes 
off to meet Daphnis again. As soon as she is gone the Sullen Shepherd 
reappears but retires at the approach of Perigot and Amarillis in the shape of 
Amoret. They lie down, and Amarillis seeks to lure the shepherd to her 
embraces. At first he does not understand, supposing that she is merely 
trying his faith, but when at last she makes her meaning plain, he rises, and 
forswearing love for ever, seeks to fall upon his spear. Yirst, however, she 
shall die. She flies from the wrath which follows at her heels. The Sullen 
Shepherd comes forward, and uttering the required charm, breaks the spell. 
Amarillis now reappears in her own shape and makes the baffled Perigot believe 
that the girl he was pursuing turned down a side path and so escaped him in 
the dark. Accepting his apologies she departs, while Perigot promptly meets 
the real Amoret, whom without more ado he wounds with his spear and leaves 
for dead on the ground. The Sullen Shepherd, to make things quite safe, 
throws the wounded nymph into the well and goes his way. From the 
fountain, however, rises the God of the River, bearing in his arms Amoret, 
whom he restores and heals. He seeks her love, begging her to come and 
share his watery realm, but learning that she already loves a young shepherd, 
he wishes her joy and descends again. 
Meanwhile Perigot, in the act of killing himself, is prevented by Amarillis, 
who explains how Amoret is innocent of the designs attributed to her, and 
how it was she herself who tempted him in the disguise of her rival. To prove 
which, she offers to re-transform herself into Amoret's likeness. While he is 
waiting the real Amoret enters, and in spite of his former cruelty tries to regain 
his love. He, supposing her to be the deceitful Amarillis in disguise, rails in 
answer against women, and ends by seeking again to kill her with his spear. 
He then flies in alarm at the sight of the Satyr, who enters, and finding Amoret 
wounded, bears her too off to Clorin's bower. Meanwhile Amarillis, having 
previously, much to her surprise, met Amoret alive and well, and directed her 
on her fateful way to Perigot, now falls in with the Sullen Shepherd, who 
demands the fulfilment of her promise. She taunts him with having failed in 
his part of the bargain, and bids him go and see where Perigot and Amoret 
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COMMENDATORY VERSES 

TO MY LOVED FRIEND, IV[ASTER JOIIN FLETCHER, ON 
HIS PASTORAL. 

CAN my approvement, sir, be worth your thanks, 
Whose unknown name, and muse in swathing clouts, 
Is not yet grown to strength, among these ranks 
To have a room, and bear off the sharp flouts 
Of this our pregnant age, that does despise 
All innocent verse that lets alone her vice ? 

5 

But I must justify what privately 
I censured to you : my ambition 
Even by my hopes and love to poesy-- 
To live to perfect such a work as this, IO 
Clad in such elegant propriety 
Of words, including a morality 
So sweet and profitable ; though each man that hears, 
And learning has enough to clap and hiss, 
Arrives not to't, so misty it appears, I 
And to their film6d reasons so amiss : 
But let Art look in Truth, she like a mirror 
Reflects her comfort ; Ignorance's terror 

PREFATORY MATTER. The order of the commendatory verses, etc., in the 
different editions is as follows :-- 
Qi Q2 Q3, etc. 
Field Field Beaumont 
Beaumont Beaumont Field 
Jonson Jonson Jonson 
Chapman Chapman Chapman 
Marmion 
Aston Dialogue 
Skipworth 
Townshend 
Preface 
Verses by Field, in Qq. 
Heading. 2IIaster] So Dyce. 2if. Qi, 2. M% Q3, etc. 
8 censured] i. e. expressed as my judgement. 

F 
(at the end of the 
play) 
Eeaumont 
Jonson 
Dialogue 



COMMENDATORY" VERSES x x 

TO MY FRIEND, MASTER JOHN FLETCHER, UPON HIS 
' FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS.' 

I KNOW tOO well that, no more than the man 
That travels through the burning deserts can, 
When he is beaten with the raging sun, 
Half smother'd with the dust, have power to run 
From a cool river, which himself doth find, 5 
Ere he be slaked ; no more can he whose mind 
Joys in the muses hold from that delight, 
When nature and his full thoughts bid him write : 
Yet wish I those, whom I for friends have known, 
To sing their thoughts to no ears but their own. I0 
Why should the man, whose wit ne'er had a stain, 
Upon the public stage present his vein, 
And make a thousand men in judgement sit, 
To call in question his undoubted wit, 
Scarce two of which can understand the laws 15 
Which they should judge by, nor the party's cause ? 
Among the rout there is not one that hath 
In his own censure an explicit faith : 
One company, knowing they judgement lack, 
Ground their belief on the next man in black ; 20 
Others, on him that makes signs and is mute; 
Some like, as he does in the fairest suit ; 
He, as his mistress doth ; and she, by chance ; 
Nor wants there those who, as the boy doth dance 

Verses by Beaumont, in Qq and F. 
I8 censure] i. e. judgement, as always. 
2o man in bIack] the habit of dressing in black, a fashion which had passed 
from Spain to Italy, would indicate a travelled man. 
2I] The efficiency of this procedure, as calculated to impress the company 
with the profound judgement of the person who practises it, is constantly 
emphasized by Jonson; e.g. ' when any thing's propounded aboue your 
capacitie, smile at it, make two or three faces, and 'tis excellent, they'le thinke 
you haue trauail'd : though you argue, a whole day, in silence thus, & discourse 
in nothing but laughter, 'twill passe' (Every 3Ian out of his Humour, IlL vi. 
folio 1616, p. I29). 
24 wants] So Qq. want F, Dyce. 
24-5] Music, dancing and other diversions were often introduced between the 
acts, as well as a so-called jig at the end, of Elizabethan plays. 



DEDICATORY VERSES 

To THAT NOBLE AND TRUE LOVER OF LEARNING, 
SIR WALTER ASTON, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 
SIR, I must ask your patience and be true; 
This play vas never liked, unless by fev 
That brought their judgements vith 'era ; for, of late, 
First the infection, then the common prate 
Of common people, have such customs got, 5 
Either to silence plays or like them not : 
Under the last of which this interlude 
Had fallen for ever, pressed down by the rude, 
That like a torrent, which the moist south feeds, 
Drowns both before him the ripe corn and weeds, 
Had not the saving sense of better men 
Redeem'd it from corruption. Dear sir, then, 
Among the better souls, be you the best, 
In whom, as in a centre, I take rest 
And proper being ; from whose equal eye I 
And judgement nothing grows but purity. 
Nor do I flatter, for, by all those dead, 
Great in the Muses, by Apollo's head, 
He that adds anything to you, 'tis done 
Like his that lights a candle to the sun : 20 
Then be, as you were ever, yourself still, 
Moved by your judgement, not by love or will ; 
And when I sing again--as who can tell 
My next devotion to that holy well ?- 
Your goodness to the Muses shall be all 25 
Able to make a work heroical. 
Given to your service, 
JOHN FLETCHER. 
Dedicatory verses, in Q only. 
Sir Walter Aston, of Tixall, Staffordshire, born 584, was made a Knight of 
the Bath on James' accession in 6o 3 (24 July), was in the first creation of 
baronets (22 May I6), went twice as Ambassador to Spain, 62o- 5 and 
635-8, and was raised to the Scottish peerage in 627 as BaIon Aston of 
Forfar. He was a patron of Drayton's, and died in 639. 
4 the infection] L e. the plague, which frequently closed the theatres in the 
early years of the seventeenth century. 
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PERIGOTo 
THENOT. 
DAPHNIS. 
ALEXIS. 
Sullen Shepherd. 
Old Shepherd. 
Priest of Pan. 
Shepherds. 

DRAMATIS PERSON/E 
God o the River. 
Satyr. 
CLORIN. 
AMORET. 
AMARILLIS. 
CLOE. 
Shepherdesses. 
SCENE. -- Thessaly. 

DRAMATIS PIERSON., from Dyce ; not in Qq or F. 



SCENE I] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 25 
Whose bottom never kiss'd the sun 50 
Since the lusty spring began ; 
All to please my master Pan, 
Have I trotted without rest 
To get him fruit ; for at a feast 
He entertains, this coming night, 55 
His paramour, the Syrinx bright.- 
But, behold, a fairer sight! 
[Sedltff CLORIN, he stands amacecl. 
By that heavenly form of thine, 
Brightest fair, thou art divine, 
Sprong from great immortal race 6o 
Of the gods ; for in thy face 
Shines more avful majesty 
Than dull weak mortality 
Dare vith misty eyes behold, 
And live: therefore on this mould 65 
Lowly do I bend my knee 
In worship of thy deity. 
Deign it, goddess, from my hand 
To receive whate'er this land 
From her fertile vomb doth send 7o 
Or her choice fruits ; and but lend 
Belief to that the Satyr tells : 
Fairer by the famous wells 
To this present day ne'er grev, 
Never better nor more true. 75 
Here be grapes, whose lusty blood 
Is the learned poet's good, 
Sweeter yet did never crown 
The head of Bacchus ; nuts more brown 
Than the squirrel's teeth that crack them; 80 
Deign, O fairest fair, to tak' them ! 
57 s.d. He stands amazed. QI, etc. 
60 Sprong] SiOn, ng Q3, etc., Dyce. 
80 " But the teeth of the squirrel is the only visible part that is not brown ' 
is Seward's pertinent remark. Weber cited Herrick, Oberon's least : 
the Red-capt worme, that's shut 
Vv-ithin the concave of a Nut, 
Browne as his Tooth ; (ed. Grosart, I876, ii. p. 26) 
which, however, is clearly a reminiscence of the present passage. Dyce 
retained the text as it stands but did not explain it. Seward wanted to read 
' Than the squirrel whose teeth crack them,' but this is both clumsy and point- 



28 THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 

[ACT I 

Perform'd, prepare yourselves for chaste 
And uncorrupted fires ; that as the priest 
With poxverful hand shall sprinkle on your brows 
His pure and holy water, ye may be 
From all hot flames of lust and loose thoughts free. 
Kneel, shepherds, kneel ; here comes the priest of Pan. 
[ They kneel. 

Enter Priest. 
1vriest. Shepherds, thus I purge axvay 
[S2rinkling them with water: 
Whatsoever this great day, IO 
Or the past hours, gave not good, 
To corrupt your maiden blood. 
From the high rebellious heat 
Of the grapes, and strength of meat, 
From the xvanton quick desires I 5 
They do kindle by their fires 
I do wash you with this water ; 
Be you pure and fair hereafter ! 
From your livers and your veins 
Thus I take avay the stains : 20 
All your thoughts be smooth and fair ; 
Be ye fresh and free as air! 
Never more let lustful heat 
Through your purged conduits beat, 
Or a plighted troth be broken, 25 
Or a wanton verse be spoken 
In a shepherdess's ear: 
Go your ways, ye are all clear. 
[ They rise and sing in praise of 1Van. 

THE SONG. 
Sing his praises that doth keep 
Our flocks from harm, 
Pan, the father of our sheep ; 
And arm in arm 

3 o 

3] ' Some word seems to have dropt out : qu. " Duly perform'd" ? '--Dyce. 
I have httle doubt that we have the text as Fletcher wrote it. 
8 and 9 s.d. Added by Dyce. 
19 livtrs] Supposed to be the seat of desire. 



30 THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS [ACT I 

A too. Shepherd, be not lost ; 
Ye are sail'd too far already from the coast 70 
Of our discourse. 
Peri. Did you not tell me once 
I should not love alone, I should not lose 
Those many passions, vows, and holy oaths, 
I have sent to heaven ? did you not give )-our hand, 
Even that fair hand, in hostage ? Do not, then, 75 
Give back again those sweets to other men, 
You yourself vow'd were mine. 
Amo. Shepherd, so far as maiden's modesty 
May give assurance, I am once more thine, 
Once more I give my hand : be ever free 80 
From that great foe to faith, foul jealousy! 
]eri. I take it as my best good ; and desire, 
For stronger confirmation of our love, 
To meet this happy night in that fair grove, 
Where all true shepherds have rewarded been 85 
For their long service : say, sweet, shall it hold ? 
Amo. Dear friend, you must not blame me, if I make 
A doubt of what the silent night may do, 
Coupled with this day's heat, to move your blood : 
Maids must be fearful. Sure you have not been 90 
Wash'd white enough, for yet I see a stain 
Stick in your liver: go and purge again. 
terL Oh, do not wrong my honest simple truth ! 
Myself and my affections are as pure 
As those chaste flames that burn before the shrine 95 
Of the great Dian : only my intent 
To draw you thither was to plight our troths, 
With interchange of mutual chaste embraces, 
And ceremonious tying of our souls. 
For to that holy wood is consecrate IOO 
A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine, dipping oftentimes 

70 Ye are] You are I)yce, and so fxequently. 
IO2-4] Ben Jonson must have had these lines in mind when he wrote the- 
passage in the Sad Shez#h2rd about the ' white Faies' : 
And span-long Elves, that dance about a poole ! 
With each a little Changeling, in their ames ! 
(L 976, II. viiL, ed. 164o , p. 15o. ) 



SCENE II] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 33 

To give another nature to my cheeks, 
Or were I common mistress to the love 
Of every swain, or could I with such ease 
Call back my love as many a wanton doth, 17o 
Thou mightst refuse me, shepherd ; but to thee 
I am only fix'd and set ; let it not be 
A sport, thou gentle shepherd, to abuse 
The love of silly maid. 
tPeri. Fair soul, you use 
These words to little end : for know, I may 175 
Better call back that time was yesterday, 
Or stay the coming night, than bring my love 
Home to myself again, or recreant prove. 
I will no longer hold you vith delays: 
This present night I have appointed been 18o 
To meet that chaste fair that enjoys my soul, 
In yonder grove, there to make up our loves. 
Be not deceived no longer, choose again : 
These neighbouring plains have many a comely swain, 
Fresher and freer far than I e'er was ; 185 
Bestow that love on them, and let me pass. 
Farewell : be happy in a better choice ! [E.rit. 
Amar. Cruel, thou hast struck me deader with thy 
voice 
Than if the angry heavens with their quick flames 
Had shot me through. I must not leave to love, 19o 
I cannot ; no, I must enjoy thee, boy, 
Though the great dangers 'twixt my hopes and that 
Be infinite. There is a shepherd dwells 
Dovn by the moor, whose life hath ever shown 
More sullen discontent than Saturn's brow 195 
When he sits frowning on the births of men ; 
One that doth wear himself away in loneness, 
And never joys, unless it be in breaking 
The holy plighted troths of mutual souls ; 
One that lusts after every several beauty, 200 
But never yet was known to love or like, 
Were the face fairer or more full of truth 
Than Phcebe in her fulness, or the youth 
Of smooth Lymus ; whose nigh-starv6d flocks 

2o4 Lyeus] i. e. Bacchus. 

VOL. III. D 



34 THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS [ACT I 
Are always scabby, and infect all sheep 205 
They feed withal ; whose lambs are ever last, 
And die before their weaning ; and whose dog 
Looks, like his master, lean and full of scurf, 
Not caring for the pipe or whistle. This man may, 
If he be well xvrought, do a deed of wonder, 2o 
Forcing me passage to my long desires : 
And here he comes, as fitly to my purpose 
As my quick thoughts could wish for. 
Enter Sullen Shepherd. 
Sull. S]e. Fresh beauty, let me not be thought 
uncivil, 
Thus to be partner of your loneness : 'twas 215 
My love, that ever-working passion, drew 
Me to this place, to seek some remedy 
For my sick soul. Be not unkind and fair, 
For such the mighty Cupid in his doom 
Hath sworn to be avenged on ; then, give room 220 
To my consuming fires, that so I may 
Enjoy my long desires, and so allay 
Those flames that else would burn my life away. 
Amar. Shepherd, were I but sure thy heart xvere 
sound 
As thy xvords seem to be, means might be found 225 
To cure thee of thy long pains; for to me 
That heavy youth-consuming misery 
The love-sick soul endures never was pleasing: 
I could be well content with the quick easing 
Of thee and thy hot fires, might it procure 230 
Thy faith and farther service to be sure. 
Sull. Se;#. Name but that great work, danger, or 
what can 
Be compass'd by the wit or art of man, 
And, if I fail in my performance, may 
I never more kneel to the rising day! 235 
Amar. Then, thus I try thee, shepherd. This 
same night 
That now comes stealing on, a gentle pair 
Have promised equal love, and do appoint 

232 Sull. Shep.] So Dyce. Omit QL Sull. Q2- 5. Shep. F. 



SCErE IV] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 55 
DaiO/t. Fairest, are you found ? 
How have we wander'd, that the better part 55 
Of this good night is perished ? Oh, my heart ! 
How have I long'd to meet ye, how to kiss 
Those lily hands, how to receive the bliss 
That charming tongue gives to the happy ear 
Of him that drinks your language! But I fear 6o 
I am too much unmanner'd, far too rude, 
And almost grown lascivious, to intrude 
These hot behaviours ; where regard of fame, 
Honour and modesty, a virtuous name, 
And such discourse as one fair sister may 65 
Without offence unto the tother say, 
Should rather have been tender'd. But, believe, 
Here dwells a better temper : do not grieve, 
Then, ever-kindest, that my first salute 
Seasons so much of fancy; I am mute 7o 
Henceforth to all discourses but shall be 
Suiting to your sweet thoughts and modesty. 
Indeed, I will not ask a kiss of you, 
No, not to wring your fingers, nor to sue 
To those blest pair of fix6d stars for smiles ; 75 
All a young lover's cunning, all his wiles, 
And pretty wanton dyings, shall to me 
Be strangers; only to your chastity 
I am devoted ever. 
Cloe. Honest swain, 
First let me thank you, then return again 80 
As much of my love.--[Aside.] No, thou art too cold, 
Unhappy boy, not temper'd to my mould ; 
Thy blood falls heavy dovmvard. 'Tis not fear 
To offend in boldness wins ; they never wear 
Deserved favours that deny to take 85 
When they are offer'd freely. Do I wake, 
To see a man of his youth, years, and feature, 
And such a one as we call goodly creature, 
Thus backward ? What a ,vorld of precious art 
Were merely lost, to make him do his part ! 90 

66 tother] brother Qq, F, Dyce, who, however, conjectured other. 
70 fancy] i. e. amorousness. 
90 merely] i. e. utterly. 



SCENE I] THE FAITHFUL StIEPHERDESS 6t 

I '11 follow ; and, for this thy care of me, 
Pray Pan thy love may ever follow thee ! [Exit. I 15 
Sull. Shep. How bright she was, how lovely did she 
show ! 
Was it not pity to deceive her so ? 
She pluck'd her garments up, and tripp'd away, 
And with a virgin-innocence did pray 
For me that perjured her. Whilst she was here, 120 
Methought the beams of light that did appear 
Were shot from her ; methought the moon gave none 
But what it had from her. She was alone 
With me ; if then her presence did so move, 
Why did not I assay to vin her love ? 125 
She would not sure have yielded unto me-- 
Women love only opportunity, 
And not the man ; or if she had denied, 
Alone, I might have forced her to have tried 
Who had been stronger: oh, vain fool, to let 130 
Such bless'd occasion pass ! I'll follow yet ; 
My blood is up ; I cannot now forbear. 
I come, sweet Amoret ! 

Fnter ALEXIS and CLOE. 
[Aside.] Soft, who is here ? 
A pair of lovers ? He shall yield her me : 
Now lust is up, alike all women be. [Retires. 135 
Alexis. Where shall we rest ? But for the love of me, 
Cloe, I know, ere this would weary be. 
Cloe. Alexis, let us rest here, if the place 
Be private, and out of the common trace 
Of every shepherd ; for, I understood, I4O 
This night a number are about the wood : 
Then, let us choose some place, where, out of sight, 
We freely may enjoy our stol'n delight. 
xl4] So Qx, Dyce. Line omitted Q2. l'll seek ira out; and for thy Cour 
tesie Q3, etc. 
! 20 perjured ker] i. e. swore false to her. 
26 not] I have left the text as it stands, since it gives a sense if we suppose 
the Sullen Shepherd to be debating the various possibilities ; but I have very 
little doubt that the correct reading is for. K. Deighton ( Conjectural Readings, 
896, p. 4o) suggests most. 
33 s.d. Placed by Qq, F, and Dyce at the end of 1. 32. 
x35 s.d. Added by Dyce. 



SCENE I] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 

Are up, great Pan commanded me 
To walk this grove about, whilst he, 
In a corner of the wood, 
Where never mortal foot hath stood, 
Keeps dancing, music, and a feast, 
To entertain a lovely guest ; 
Where he gives her many a rose, 
Sweeter than the breath that blows 
The leaves, grapes, berries of the best ; 
I never saw so great a feast. 
But, to my charge. Here must I stay, 
To see what mortals lose their way, 
And by a false fire, seeming-bright, 
Train them in and leave them right, 
Then must I xvatch if any be 
Forcing of a chastity ; 
If I find it, then in haste 
Give my wreathbd horn a blast, 
And the fairies all will run, 
Wildly dancing by the moon, 
And will pinch him to the bone, 
Till his lustful thoughts be gone. 
Alexis. Oh, death ! 
Sat. Back again about this ground ; 
Sure, I hear a mortal sound.-- 
I bind thee by this powerful spell, 
By the xvaters of this well, 
By the glimmering moonbeams bright, 
Speak again, thou mortal wight! 
Alexis. Oh ! 
Sat. Here the foolish mortal lies, 
Sleeping on the ground.--Arise !- 
The poor wight is almost dead ; 
On the ground his wounds have bled, 
And his clothes foul'd with his blood. 
To my goddess in the wood 

63 
I70 

I80 

18 5 

I90 

195 

20O 

18o] XVarton and Weber compare Comus, 1. 78, etc., a passage evidently 
imitated from the above. 
I9I and I97] Alexis' exclamations being extra metrical are not reckoned in 
the line numbering. 
I97] QI repeats 1. I97 in one line after Oh. t, and prefixes Sat. here instead 
of to I. I98. 



68 THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS [ACT III 

But far be it from me to spill the blood 
Of harmless maids that wander in the wood! 335 
[Exit AMARILLIS. 
Enter AMORET. 
Amo. Many a weary step, in yonder path, 
Poor hopeless Amoret twice trodden hath, 
To seek her Perigot ; yet cannot hear 
His voice.--My Perigot ! She loves thee dear 
That calls. 
teri. See yonder where she is! how fair 340 
She shows! and yet her breath infects the air. 
Amo. My Perigot ! 
PerL Here. 
A too. Happy 
teri. Hapless ! first 
It lights on thee : the next blow is the worst. 
[ lVounds her. 
Amo. Stay, Perigot ! my love, thou art unjust. 
Peri. Death is the best reward that's due to lust. 345 
[L:rit. 
Sull. Shep. [Aside.] Now shall their love be cross'd ; 
for, being struck, 
I'll throw her in the fount, lest being took 
By some night-traveller, whose honest care 
May help to cure her--Shepherdess, prepare 
Yourself to die ! 
Amo. No mercy I do crave ; 350 
Thou canst not give a xvorse blow than I have. 
Tell him that gave me this, who loved him too, 
He struck my soul, and not my body through; 
Tell him, when I am dead, my soul shall be 
At peace, if he but think he injured me. 355 
Sull. Sheio. In this fount be thy grave. Thou wert 
not meant 
Sure for a woman, thou art so innocent.-- 
[Flings her into the well. 
335 s.d. Amarillis] Omit 
342 Italess ! first] So Dyce. ltaless flrst : Qq, F. 
343 s.d. Added by Dyce. 
346 struck] Probably, as Dyce remarks, Fletcher wrote strook. 
349 her--] As it stands the sentence is incomplete, but Fletcher may have 
intended to write his in place of whose in the line before. 
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SCENE II. 

The IVood before CLORIN'S Bower. 

Enter Satyr witlt ALEXIS, lmrt. 
Sat. Softly gliding as I go, 
With this burthen full of woe, 
Through still silence of the night, 
Guided by the glow-worm's light, 
Hither am I come at last. 
Many a thicket have I past; 
Not a twig that durst deny me, 
Not a bush that durst descry me 
To the little bird that sleeps 
On the tender spray ; nor creeps 
That hardy worm with pointed tail, 
But if I be under sail, 
Flying faster than the wind, 
Leaving all the clouds behind, 
But doth hide her tender head 
In some hollow tree, or bed 
Of seeded nettles ; not a hare 
Can be started from his fare 
By my footing ; nor a wish 
Is more sudden, nor a fish 
Can be found with greater ease 
Cut the vast unbounded seas, 
Leaving neither print nor sound, 
Than I, when nimbly on the ground 
I measure many a league an hour. 
But, behold, the happy bower 
That must ease me of my charge, 
And by holy hand enlarge 
The soul of this sad man, that yet 
Lies fast bound in deadly fit : 
Heaven and great Pan succour it !-- 

Sc*,I. II.] Not marked in old eds. Locality added by Dyce. 
8 descry] i. e. reveal, betray. 
26 bower] So Qq. power F and Dyce, quite unnecessarily. 

IO 

I5 

2O 

25 

3O 



76 THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 

Hail, thou beauty of the bower, 
Whiter than the paramour 
Of my master! Let me crave 
Thy virtuous help, to keep from grave 
This poor mortal, that here lies, 
Waiting when the destinies 
Will undo his thread of life : 
View the wound, by cruel knife 
Trench'd into him. 

[-ACT IV 

35 

Enter CLORIN. 

Clo. What art thou call'st me from my holy rites, 
And xvith the feared name of death affrights 
My tender ears ? speak me thy name and xvill. 
Sat. I am the Satyr that did fill 
Your lap xvith early fruit ; and will, 45 
When I hap to gather more, 
Bring ye better and more store. 
Yet I come not empty noxv : 
See, a blossom from the bough ; 
But beshrew his heart that pull'd it, 5o 
And his perfect sight that cull'd it 
From the other springing blooms ! 
For a sxveeter youth the grooms 
Cannot show me, nor the downs, 
Nor the many neighbouring towns. 55 
Low in yonder glade I found him; 
Softly in mine arms I bound him ; 
Hither have I brought him sleeping 
In a trance, his wounds fresh weeping, 
In remembrance such youth may 6o 
Spring and perish in a day. 
C/o. Satyr, they wrong thee that do term thee rude ; 
Though thou be'st outxvard rough and tawny-hued, 
Thy manners are as gentle and as fair 

38 undo] cut off F. 
40 s.d. Not in old eds. Dyce has : Clorin discovered in the homer, at the 
beginning of the scene. 
4I rites] So F, Dyce. rights Qq. 
53 grooms] So Q2, etc., Dyce. G'wornes QI. 



78 THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 

[ACT IV 
IO0 

But I am much mistaken, for that face 
Bears more austerity and modest grace, 
More reproving and more awe, 
Than these eyes yet ever saw 
In my Cloe. Oh, my pain 
Eagerly renews again ! Io5 
Give me your help for his sake you love best. 
Clo. Shepherd, thou canst not possibly take rest, 
Till thou hast laid aside all heats, desires, 
Provoking thoughts that stir up lusty fires, 
Commerce vith wanton eyes, strong blood, and will I o 
To execute; these must be purged until 
The vein grow vhiter ; then repent, and pray 
Great Pan to keep you from the like decay, 
And I shall undertake your cure with ease; 
Till when, this virtuous plaster will displease I 15 
Your tender sides. Give me your hand, and rise! 
Help him a little, Satyr ; for his thighs 
Yet are feeble. 
Alexis. Sure, I have lost much blood. 
Sat. 'Tis no matter ; 'tvas not good. 
Mortal, you must leave your wooing : I20 
Though there be a joy in doing, 
Yet it brings much grief behind it; 
They best feel it, that do find it. 
Clo. Come, bring him in ; I will attend his sore.m 
When you are well, take heed you lust no more. i25 
Sat. Shepherd, see, what comes of kissing ; 
By my head, 'twere better missing.-- 
Brightest, if there be remaining 
Any service, without feigning 
I will do it ; were I set i30 
To catch the nimble wind, or get 
Shadovs gliding on the green, 
Or to steal from the great queen 

IO 7 possibly] So Q4, etc., Dyce. possible QI- 3. 
lO8 heats, desires] So QI, Dyce. hearts desires Q2, etc. 
II 5 plaster] So Q2, etc. tlaysters QI. 
I25 Dyce added the direction : Alexis is led into the bower. He no doubt 
retired to the recess at the back of the stage so that he would be hidden when 
the curtain was drawn, which was probably opened at 1. 4I {or according to 
Dyce at the beginning of the scene). He does not leave the stage. 



SCENE llI] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 8I 
Lanch'd up her breast, which bloodless fell and cold; 
And, if belief may credit what was told, 
After all this, the Melancholy Swain 
Took her into his arms, being almost slain, 
And to the bottom of the holy well 45 
Flung her, for ever with the waves to dwell. 
'Tis she, the very same; 'tis Amoret, 
And living yet ; the great powers will not let 
Their virtuous love be crossed.--Maid, wipe away 
Those heavy drops of sorrow, and allay 5o 
The storm that yet goes high, which, not deprest, 
Breaks heart and life and all before it rest. 
Thy Perigot 
Amo. Where, which is Perigot ? 
Amar. Sits there below, lamenting much, God wot, 
Thee and thy fortune. Go, and comfort him ; 55 
And thou shalt find him underneath a brim 
Of sailing pines, that edge yon mountain in. 
Amo. I go, I run. Heaven grant me I may win 
His soul again ! [Exit. 
Enter Sullen Shepherd. 
Sull. Skep. Stay, Amarillis, stay! 
You are too fleet ; 'tis two hours yet to day. 6o 
I have perform'd my promise ; let us sit 
And warm our bloods together, till the fit 
Come lively on us. 
Amar. Friend, you are too keen ; 
The morning riseth, and we shall be seen ; 
Forbear a little. 
Sull. Shep. I can stay no longer. 65 
Amar. Hold, shepherd, hold ! learn not tobe a wronger 
Of your word. Was not your promise laid, 
To break their loves first ? 
Sull. Shep. I have done it, maid. 
Amar. No ; they are yet unbroken, met again, 
And are as hard to part yet as the stain 7o 
Is from the finest lawn. 

4I I-,anck't O i. e. lanced. 
57 sailing] i. e. of which masts are made. 
the epithet. 
VOL. III. 

Chaucer and Spenser both use 
G 



THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS [ACT IV 

Sull. Shep. I say, they are 
Now at this present parted, and so far 
That they shall never meet. 
Amar. Swain, 'tis not so; 
For do but to yon hanging mountain go, 
And there believe your eyes. 
Sull. Shep. You do but hold 
Off with delays and trifles. Farewell, cold 
And frozen bashfulness, unfit for men! 
Thus I salute thee, virgin ! 
A mar. And thus, then, 
I bid you follow: catch me if ye can ! [Exit. 
Sull. Shep. And. if I stay behind, I am no man ! 
[Exit, running after ter. 

80 

SCENE IV. 

A notter part of tim 1 |rood. 

Enter PERIGOT. 

Pcri. Night, do not steal away; I woo thee yet 
To hold a hard hand o'er the rusty bit 
That guides thy lazy team. Go back again, 
Bo6tes, thou that driv'st thy frozen wain 
Round as a ring, and bring a second night, 
To hide my sorrows from the coming light ; 
Let not the eyes of men stare on my face, 
And read my falling ; give me some black place, 
x, Vhere never sunbeam shot his wholesome light, 
That I may sit and pour out my sad sprite 
Like running water, never to be kno,aa 
After the forced fall and sound is gone. 

Enter AMOF.ET. 
Amo. This is the bottom.--Speak, if thou be here, 
My Perigot! Thy Amoret, thy dear, 
SCENE IX'. Not marked in old eds, and no locality given. 
2 s.d. Q-3 add : looking ofI'erigot; Q4, .5, F looking for PeHgot. 

IO 



SCENE IV] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 83 
Calls on thy lov6d name. 
19eri. What art thou dare  5 
Tread these forbidden paths, where death and care 
Dwell on the face of darkness ? 
Amo. 'Tis thy friend, 
Thy Amoret, come hither, to give end 
To these consumings. Look up, gentle boy: 
I have forgot those pains and dear annoy 20 
I suffer'd for thy sake, and am content 
To be thy love again. Why hast thou rent 
Those curl/:d locks, where I have often hung 
Ribbons and damask-roses, and have flung 
Waters distill'd, to make thee flesh and gay, 25 
Sweeter than nosegays on a bridal day ? 
Why dost thou cross thine arms, and hang thy face 
Down to thy bosom, letting fall apace 
From those two little heavens, upon the ground, 
Showers of more price, more orient, and more round, 30 
Than those that hang upon the moon's pale brow ? 
Cease these complainings, shepherd : I am now 
The same I ever was, as kind and flee, 
And can forgive before you ask of me ; 
Indeed, I can and will. 
Peri. "So spoke my fair ! 35 
Oh, you great working powers of earth and air, 
Water and forming fire, why have you lent 
Your hidden virtues of so ill intent ? 
Even such a face, so fair, so bright of hue, 
Had Amoret ; such words, so smooth and new, 40 
Came flowing from her tongue ; such was her eye, 
And such the pointed sparkle that did fly 
Forth like a bleeding shaft ; all is the same, 
The robe and buskins, painted hook, and frame 
Of all her body. Oh me, Amoret ! 45 
Amo. Shepherd, what means this riddle ? who hath 
set 
So strong a difference "twixt myself and me, 
That I am grown another? Look, and see 
The ring thou gay'st me, and about my wrist 

15 arl] So Q2, etc., Dyce. Omit QL 
4 flowing] So Q, Dyee. flying Q2, etc. 



84 THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS [ACT IV 
That curious bracelet thou thyself didst twist 5o 
From those fair tresses. Know'st thou Amoret ? 
Hath not some newer love forced thee forget 
Thy ancient faith ? 
Peri. Still nearer to my love! 
These be the very words she oft did prove 
Upon my temper ; so she still would take 55 
Wonder into her face, and silent make 
Signs with her head and hand, as who would say 
'Shepherd, remember this another day.' 
Amo. Am I not Amoret? where was I lost? 
Can there be heaven, and time, and men, and most 6o 
Of these unconstant ? Faith, where art thou fled ? 
Arc all the vows and protestations dead, 
The hands held up, the wishes and the heart ? 
Is there not one remaining, not a part 
Of all these to be found? Why, then, I see 65 
Men never knew that virtue, constancy. 
_PerL Men ever were most blessbd, till cross fate 
Brought love and xvomen forth, unfortunate 
To all that ever tasted of their smiles ; 
Whose actions are all double, full of wiles ; 7o 
Like to the subtle hare, that 'fore the hounds 
Makes many turnings, leaps, and many rounds, 
This way and that way, to deceive the scent 
Of her pursuers. 
Amo. 'Tis but to prevent 
Their speedy coming on, that seek her fall ; 75 
The hands of cruel men, more bestial, 
And of a nature more refusing good 
Than beasts thcmselves or fishes of the flood. 
_Pcri. Thou art all these, and more than nature 
meant 
When she created all ; frowns, joys, content ; 80 
Extreme fire for an hour, and presently 
Colder than sleepy poison, or the sea 
Upon whose face sits a continual frost ; 
Your actions ever driven to the most, 
Then down again as low, that none can find 85 

60 andmost] So Q2, etc., Dyce. most QI. 
84 most] i. e. extreme. 



SCENE IV] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 85 

The rise or falling of a woman's mind. 
A,zo. Can there be any age, or days, or time, 
Or tongues of men, guilty so great a crime 
As wronging simple maid ? Oh, Perigot, 
Thou that wast yesterday without a blot ; 9o 
Thou that wast every good and every thing 
That men call blessed ; thou that wast the spring 
From whence our looser grooms drew all their best ; 
Thou that wast always just and always blest 
In faith and promise ; thou that hadst the name 95 
Of virtuous given thee, and made good the same 
Even from thy cradle; thou that wast that all 
That men delighted in ! Oh, what a fall 
Is this, to have been so, and now to be 
The only best in wrong and infamy ! oo 
And I to live to know this! and by me, 
That loved thee dearer than mine eyes, or that 
Which we esteem our honour, virgin-state ; 
Dearer than swallows love the early morn, 
Or dogs of chase the sound of merry horn ; o5 
Dearer than thou can'st love thy new love, if thou hast 
Another, and far dearer than the last ; 
Dearer than thou can'st love thyself, though all 
The self-love were vithin thee that did fall 
With that coy swain that now is made a flower, I o 
For whose dear sake Echo weeps many a shower ! 
And am I thus rewarded for my flame ? 
Loved worthily to get a wanton's name ? 
Come, thou forsaken willow, wind my head, 
And noise it to the xvorld, my love is dead ! l l 5 
I am forsaken, I am cast away, 
And left for every lazy groom to say 
I was unconstant, light, and sooner lost 
Than the quick clouds we see, or the chill frost 
When the hot sun beats on it! Tell me yet, 2o 
Can'st thou not love again thy Amoret ? 
Peri. Thou art not worthy of that blessed name : 
I must not knov thee : fling thy wanton flame 
Upon some lighter blood that may be hot 

xo 3 esteem] So Qx, Dyce. esteem'd Q2, etc. 
 IO swain] i. e. Narcissus. 
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For that time to the best : for as a blast 
That through a house comes, usually doth cast 
Things out of order, yet by chance may come, 65 
And blow some one thing to his proper room, 
So did thy appetite, and not thy zeal, 
Sway thee by chauce to do some one thing well. 
Yet turn ! 
Clo. Thou dost but try me, if I would 
Forsake thy dear embraces for my old 7o 
Love's, though he were alive: but do not fear. 
The. I do contemn thee now, and dare come near, 
And gaze upon thee ; for methinks that grace, 
Austerity, which sate upon that face, 
Is gone, and thou like others. False maid, see, 75 
This is the gain of foul inconstancy ! [Exit. 
Clo. 'Tis done :--great Pan, I give thee thanks for 
it !- 
What art could not have healed is cured by wit. 

Entcr THENOT affain. 
T/w. Will ye be constant yet ? will ye remove 
Into the cabin to )'our buried love ? 80 
Clo. No, let me die, but by thy side remain. 
T/w. There's none shall know that thou didst ever 
stain 
Thy worthy strictness, but shalt honour'd be, 
And I will lie again under this tree, 
And pine and die for thee with more delight 85 
Than I have sorrow now to know thee light. 
Clo. Let me have thee, and I'll be where thou wilt. 
T/te. Thou art of woman's race, and full of guilt. 
Farewell all hope of that sex ! Whilst I thought 
There was one good, I fear'd to find one naught : 9o 
But since their minds I all alike espy, 
Henceforth I '11 choose, as others, by mine eye. [Exit. 
Clv. Blest be ye powers that gave such quick redress, 
And for my labours sent so good success ! 
I rather choose, though I a woman be, 95 
He should speak ill of all than die for me. [Exit. 

76 i,conslancy] So Q2, etc., Dyce. inconstance QI. 
92 and 96 s.d. Not in old eds. 



SCENE I] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 9z 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

./I Village. 
Enter Priest aud Old Shepherd. 
Priest. Shepherds, rise, and shake off sleep ! 
See, the blushing morn doth peep 
Through the windows, whilst the sun 
To the mountain-tops is run, 
Gilding all the vales below 
With his rising flames, which grow 
Greater by his climbing still. 
Up, ye lazy grooms, and fill 
Bag and bottle for the field ! 
Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To the bitter north-east wind. 
Call the maidens up, and find 
Who lay longest, that she may 
Go without a friend all day ; 
Then reward your dogs, and pray 
Pan to keep you from decay : 
So unfold, and then away !- 
What, not a shepherd stirring ? Sure, the grooms 
Have found their beds too easy, or the rooms 
Fill'd with such new delight and heat, that they 
Have both forgot their hungry sheep and day. 
Knock, that they may remember what a shame 
Sloth and neglect lays on a shepherd's name. 
Old Shep. It is to little purpose ; not a swain 
This night hath known his lodging here, or lain 
Within these cotes : the woods, or some near town 
That is a neighbour to the bordering down, 
Hath drawn them thither, 'bout some lusty sport, 
V. i. Locality added by Dyce. 

IO 

15 
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92 THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS [ACT V 

Or spiced wassail-bowl, to which resort 
All the young men and maids of many a cote, 30 
Whilst the trim minstrel strikes his merry note. 
Priest. God pardon sin !--Show me the way that 
leads 
To any of their haunts. 
Old Shep. This to the meads, 
And that down to the woods. 
Priest. Then, this for me. 
Come, shepherd, let me crave your company. [Exeunt. 35 

SCENE II. 

The IVood bfore CLORIN'S Bower. 

CLORIN and ALEXIS are discovered in the Bowct: 

Clo. Now your thoughts are almost pure, 
And your wound begins to cure; 
Strive to banish all that's vain, 
Lest it should break out again. 
Alewis. Eternal thanks to thee, thou holy maid! 5 
I find my former wandering thoughts well staid 
Through thy wise precepts ; and my outward pain 
By thy choice herbs is almost gone again : 
Thy sex's vice and virtue are reveal'd 
At once ; for what one hurt another heal'd, io 
Clo. May thy grief more appease ! 
Relapses are the worst disease. 
Take heed how you in thought offend ; 
So mind and body both will mend. 
Enter the Satyr, with AMORET. 
Amo. Be'st thou the wildest creature of the wood, 15 
That bear'st me thus away, drown'd in my blood 
SCV.NE II. Not marked in old eds. Locality added by Dyce. 
s.d. Old eds. have: Enter Clorin in her Cabin, Alexis with her, QI- 3 
wrongly adding : and Amarillis. Dyce printed : Clorin and Alexis discovered 
in the bower ; at the side of the stage, a hollow tree, in which are Cloe and 
Daphnis ; bat there is nothing to show that they are visible to the audience. 
They enter at I. 55, as duly marked in the old eds. 
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Priest. 
Of after-falling. 
The. 

FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS [ACT V 
Go, and beware 
Father, 'tis my care. [Exit. 

6 5 thou] So Q3, etc., Dyce. Omit QI, 2. 
76 assured] i. e. affianced. 
79 s.d. Qx, etc., add : from her sullen sheepheard. 

Enter DAPHNIS. 
Old Shep. Here comes another straggler ; sure I see 
A shame in this young shepherd.--Daphnis ? 
Daph. He. 
Priest. Where hast thou left the rest, that should 
have been 65 
Long before this grazing upon the green 
Their yet-imprison'd flocks ? 
Daph. Thou holy man, 
Give me a little breathing, till I can 
Be able to unfold what I have seen ; 
Such horror, that the like hath never been 7o 
Known to the ear of shepherd. Oh, my heart 
Labours a double motion to impart 
So heavy tidings ! You all know the bower 
Where the chaste Clorin lives, by whose great power 
Sick men and cattle have been often cured ; 75 
There lovelyoAmoret, that was assured 
To lusty Perigot, bleeds out her life, 
Forced by some iron hand and fatal knife ; 
And, by her, young Alexis. 
tnter AMARILLIS, running. 
Ama: If there be 
Ever a neighbour-brook or hollow tree, 8o 
Receive my body, close me up from lust 
That follows at my heels ! Be ever just, 
Thou god of shepherds, Pan, for her dear sake 
That loves the rivers' brinks, and still cloth shake 
In cold remembrance of thy quick pursuit ; 85 
Let me be made a reed, and, ever mute, 
Nod to the waters' fall, whilst every blast 
Sings through my slender leaves that I was chaste ! 
Priest. This is a night of xvonder.--Amarill, 



SCENE IV] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS IOI 

SCENE IV. 

Part of the IVood. 
Enter PERIGOT, with his hand bloody. 
Peri. Here will I wash it in the morning's dew, 
Which she on every little grass doth strev 
In silver drops against the sun's appear : 
'Tis holy water, and will make me clear. 
My hand will not be cleansed.--My wronged love, 5 
If thy chaste spirit in the air yet move, 
Look mildly down on him that yet doth stand 
All full of guilt, thy blood upon his hand ; 
And though I struck thee undeservedly, 
Let my revenge on her that injured thee IO 
Make less a fault which I intended not, 
And let these dew-drops wash away my spot !- 
It will not cleanse. Oh, to what sacred flood 
Shall I resort, to wash away this blood ? 
Amidst these trees the holy Clorin dwells, 15 
In a low cabin of cut boughs, and heals 
All wounds: to her I will myself address, 
And my rash faults repentantly confess ; 
Perhaps she'll find a means, by art or prayer, 
To make my hand, with chaste blood stained, fair. 20 
That done, not far hence, underneath some tree 
I'II have a little cabin built, since she 
Whom I adored is dead ; there will I give 
Myself to strictness, and, like Clorin, live. [Evcit. 
SCENE IV. Not marked in old eds. Locality added by Dyce. 
I the] So Q, Dyce. this Q2, etc. 
3 a#2ear] It seems just possible that the word might have the sense of 
'appearance,' though no other instance is recorded. But I strongly suspect 
that we ought to read sun for sun's. 
2 4 strictness] So Q3, etc., Dyce. stric6nesse QI, 2. 



SCENE V] THE FAITHFUL 
That may raise thee, and re-cure 
All thy life that was impure. 
Hold your hand unto the flame ; 
If thou be'st a perfect dame, 
Or hast truly vowed to mend, 150 
This pale fire will be thy friend.- 
See, the taper hurts her not! 
Go thy ways ; let never spot 
Henceforth seize upon thy blood : 
Thank the gods, and still be good. 155 
Clo. Young shepherdess, now ye are brought again 
To virgin-state, be so, and so remain 
To thy last day, unless the faithful love 
Of some good shepherd force thee to remove ; 
Then labour to be true to him, and live 
As such a one that ever strives to give 
A blessbd memory to after-time ; 
Be famous for your good, not for your crime.- 
Now, holy man, I offer up again 
These patients, full of health and free from pain : 1 6 5 
Keep them from after-ills; be ever near 
Unto their actions ; teach them how to clear 
The tedious way they pass through from suspect ; 
Keep them from wrong in others, or neglect 
Of duty in themselves ; correct the blood 17o 
With thrifty bits and labour ; let the flood, 
Or the next neighbouring spring, give remedy 
To greedy thirst and travail, not the tree 
That hangs with wanton clusters ; let not wine, 
Unless in sacrifice or rites divine, 175 
Be ever known of shepherds; have a care, 
Thou man of holy life ! Now do not spare 
Their faults through much remissness, nor forget 
To cherish him whose many pains and sweat 
Hath given increase and added to the downs ; 180 

SHEPHERDESS IO7 

x68 suspect] i. e. suspition. 
x69 wrongin] So Qt, z. wronging Q3, etc., Dyce. The original reading 
gives a better parallel to the next line. The meaning is ' evil communica- 
tions.' 
XTX h'ts] i. e. faie. 
x75 rites] So F and Dyce. rights Qq. 



SCENE V] THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS xo9 
That honest Dorus taught ye--Dorus, he 
That was the soul and god of melody. 2 x 5 
[ Tkey all sing. 
THE; SONG. 
All ye woods, and trees, and bowers, 
All ye virtues and ye powers 
That inhabit in the lakes, 
In the pleasant springs or brakes, 
Move your feet 220 
To our sound, 
Whilst we greet 
All this ground 
With his honour and his name 
That defends our flocks from blame. 225 
tie is great, and he is just, 
tie is ever good, and must 
Thus be honoured. Daffadillies, 
Roses, pinks, and lov/d lilies, 
Let us fling, 23 o 
Whilst we sing, 
Ever holy, 
Ever holy, 
Ever honoured, ever young ! 
Thus great Pan is ever sung. 235 
[Exeunt all except CLORIN a,zd /he Satyr. 
Sat. Thou divinest, fairest, brightest, 
Thou most powerful maid and whitest, 
Thou most virtuous and most blessed, 
Eyes of stars, and golden-tressd 
Like Apollo; tell me, sweetest, 24o 
What new service now is meetest 
For the Satyr? Shall I stray 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the moon, and gently make 245 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give thee light ? 
Shall I dive into the sea, 
2I 4 Dorus] This can only refer to Spenser, from a passage in whose She- 
keran Calendar (IV. 11. I4O-I) Fletcher clearly imitated 11. 2:8-9 in the 
following song. 
235 s.d. all . . . Satyr] Not in old eds. 
24o, etc. Weber remarked that Fletcher here imitated Ariel's lines in the 
Tempest (I. ii. I9o) ; but the imitation, if any, must almost certainly be the 
other way. Cf. also the final speech in Comus. 
246 of night] So Q2, etc., Dj'ce. oaf the night QI. 
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II2 

The .[adLoz,,er is the first play in the Folio of I647, pp. I-23. 
The .IadLover, A Tragi-Comedy, is the twelfth play in the Folio of I679, 
occupying pp. 234-254 of the first system of pagination. 
It appears in Theobald's edition (x75 o) vol. iii (curavit Seward), in Colman's 
(t778) vol. iii, Weber's (x812) vol. iv, and Dyce's (I843} vol. vi. 
The text of the Folio of I679 is reproduced by Mr. A. R. x, Valler in the 
edition included in the Cambridge English Classics (vol. iii, 19o6), nearly all 
the variants of the Folio of I647 being reported in an Appendix. 



116 THE MAD LOVER 

Ganymede and Phoebe in As You Like It, the pleader for another in either 
case inspiring a passion in the maid whose pride he rebukes (cf. especially III. 
iv. 95-6 of our play with As You Like lt, III. v. 64-5 : "Sweet youth, I pray 
you, chide a year together : I had rather hear you chide than this man woo ") ; 
and the far more obvious reminiscence of Malcolm's self-accusation in zt[acbeth, 
IV. iii. 5o-Ioo in that of Polydore to the king, IV. iv. I8-29 of our play. 

IIISTORY.--In some sense The 2]lad Lover seems to have taken a special 
hold upon contemporary taste : hence, perhaps, as Weber suggests, the place 
of honour assigned to it in the first folio. Jasper Maine, himself a dramatist s 
selects it and The Caz#lain for special mention. 

" ,Vhere shall I fix my praise, then ? or what part 
Of all your numerous Labours hath dert 
More to be fam'd then other? sball I say, 
l've met a lover so drawne in your Play, 
So passionately written, so inflam'd, 
So jealously imaged, then gently tam'd, 
That I in reading have the Person seene, 
And your Pen hath part Stage and Actor been ? 

Whatever the defects of the play as a whole, we too find in the rough warrior's 
passionate sincerity of speech and bearing (particularly in II. i. ) as contrasted 
with the butterfly princess who inspires him, one of the most beautiful and 
moving things in our author's works. The play was revived by Rhodes, who 
in 1659 procured a licence to act plays at the Cockpit in Drury Lane ; and 
Betterton, then about 2o, distinguished himself in it. It continued a favourite 
for some time after the Restoration ; but in I778 Colman says it had not been 
acted for many years past. 



THE M/kD LOVER 

We launch, and plough through storms of fear and spite. Io 
Give us your fore-winds fairly, fill our wings, 
And steer us right ; and, as the sailor sings, 
Loaden with wealth, on wanton seas, so we 
Shall make our home-bound voyage cheerfully; 
/knd you, our noble merchants, for your treasure, I 5 
Share equally the fraught we run for,--pleasure. 
I2 sailor sings] F2. FI saylors sing. 
I6 fraught] i.e. freight.--Ed. I778. The line is punctuated as Darley and 
Dyce, on Mason's suggestion. Ff and preceding editors fraught, oe run for 
tSleasure. 



I22 THE MAD LOVER [ACT 

Thou speak'st a man indeed, a general's general, 
A soul conceived a soldier ! 
Eum. Ten set battles, 
Against the strong usurper Diocles  5 
(Whom long experience had begot a leader, 
Ambition raised too mighty), hath your Memnon 
Won, and won gloriously, distress'd, and shook him, 
Even from the head of all his hopes, to nothing: 
In three, he beat the thunder-bolt his brother, 2o 
Forced him to wall himself up ; there not safe, 
Shook him with war-like engines like an earthquake, 
Till, like a snail, he left his shell, and crawl'd 
By night and hideous darkness to destruction, 
Disarm'd for ever rising more: twelve castles, 25 
Some thought impregnable, towns twice as many, 
Countries, that, like the wind, knew no command 
But savage wildness, hath this general, 
With loss of blood and youth, through storms and 
tempests, 
Call'd to your fair obedience. 
King. Oh, my soldier, 30 
That thou wert now within my arms! [Drums withht] 
What drums 
Are those that beat, Eumenes ? 
Eum. His, my sovereign ; 
Himself i' th' head of conquest drawing home, 
An old man now, to offer up his glories 
And endless conquest at your shrine. 
King. Go, all, 35 
_And entertain him with all ceremony; 
We '11 keep him now a courtier. [E;ccunt Gentlemen. 
Eum. Sir, a strange one ; 
Pray God his language bear it. By my life, sir, 
He knows no compliment nor curious casting 
Of words into fit places ere he speak 'era : 4o 
He can say, "Fight well, fellow, and I '11 thank thee ; 

13 a generaFs general] F2 ; and so Seward, and Dyce. FI has 'a Generall 
Generall'; which Colman following explains as 'a complete general'; so 
too Weber. 
4 conceived] i. e. one even before birth. 
3  s.d. Drums within] Fz. F ' Drum within' at 1. 3 o, and ' Drum" at I. 3 L 
37 s.d. Ex. Gent.] Added Dyce. 



SCENE I] THE MAD LOVER 2 3 
He that must eat must sweat."--" Bring up the rear 
there ! " 
Or, "Charge that wing of horse home !" [Flourisk. 
King. Go to, go to: 
Valiant and wise are twins, sir. 
Enter MEMNON and a train of Courtiers and Soldiers, 
POLYBIUS, PELIUS, and CHILAX. 
Welcome, welcome ; 
Welcome, my fortunate and famous general ! 45 
High in thy prince's favour as in fame, 
Welcome to peace and Paphos ! 
#[em. Thank your grace ; 
And would to God my dull tongue had that sweetness 
To thank you as I should ! but pardon me; 
My sword and I speak roughly, sir : your battles, 50 
I dare well say, I have fought well; for I bring ye 
That lazy end you wish for, peace, so fully, 
That no more name of war is : who now thinks 
Sooner or safer these might have been ended, 
Begin 'em, if he dare, again ; I '11 thank him. 55 
Soldier and soldier's mate these twenty-five years, 
At length your general (as one whose merit 
Durst look upon no less), I have waded through 
Dangers would damp these soft souls but to hear of: 
The maidenheads of thousand lives hang here, sir. 6o 
[Pot)tDtg to his sword. 
Since which time, prince, I know no court but martial, 
No oily language but the shock of arms, 
No dalliance but with death ; no lofty measures, 
But weary and sad marches, cold and hunger, 
'Larums at midnight Valour's self would shake at ; 65 
Yet I ne'er shrunk : balls of consuming wildfire, 
That lick'd men up like lightning, have I laugh'd at, 
And toss'd 'era back again like children's trifles ; 
42 sweat] So Fx, i.e. earn his food by work. Fz fight; and so the 
editors, except Dyee. 
55 ke] Fz. Flye. 
59 wouMdamp] F2. Fi woulddamp't i. e. would have damped. 
60 hang] F2. F hangs. Colman would make this line follow 1. 76 
J[others, ete., but the interval seems too great for such a transposition. 
60 s.d. Pointing, ete.] Added Weber. 
63 measures] dances. Cf. Rich. III, I. i. 8 'marches . . . measures.' 



I24 THE MAD LOVER [ACT I 

Upon the edges of my enemies' swords 
I have march'd like whirlwinds, Fury at this hand 
waiting, 7o 
Death at my right, Fortune my forlorn hope, 
When I have grappled with Destruction, 
And tugg'd with pale-faced Ruin, Night, and Mischief, 
Frighted to see a new day break in blood : 
And every where I conqued, and for you, sir ; 75 
Mothers have wanted wombs to make me famous, 
And blown Ambition, dangers ; those that grieved ye, 
I have taken order for i' th' earth ; those fools 
That shall hereaftcr 
King. No more wars, my soldier: 
We must now treat of peace, sir. 
[KING takes MEMNON asiclc, and talks with him. 
Cle. How he talks, 8o 
How gloriously ! 
Calis. A goodly-timber'd fellow ; 
Valiant, no doubt. 
Cle. If valour dwell in vaunting. 
In what a phrase he speaks, as if his actions 
Could be set off in nothing but a noise ! 
Sure, h'as a drum in's mouth. 
Calls. I wonder, wenches, 85 
How he would speak to us. 
Cle. Nothing but 'larum, 
Tell us whose throat he cut, shew us his sword, 
And bless it for sure biting. 
Lucip. An't like your grace, 
I do not think he knows us, what we are, 
Or to what end; for I have heard his followers 9o 
Affirm he never saw a xvoman that exceeded 
A sutler's wife yet, or, in execution, 
74 Frighted] Weber explains frighted to mean ' were frighted,' which he 
says, ' is a singular use of this verb': hut Dyce is more probably right in 
taking it as a participle attached to Ruht, Night, etc. We have substituted 
comma for semicolon of Ff at right, 1. 7 I, Fortune . . . hope being nora. 
abs. like Fury and Death. 
77 And blown Ambition, dangers] i. e. there have not been men nor dangers 
enough to satisfy his ambition. 
80 s.d. King takes Memnon aside, and talks with him] So both the folios. 
8I gloriously] i. e. vain-gloriously. 
92 execution] i.e. the sack of a town, so used by Johnson (Seward}--and 
supported by fly his jury I. 94. 



I26 THE MAD LOVER [ACT I 
The princess will be glad, sir-- 
Iem. [Rising.] Peace, and hear me. 
Cle. Command a silence there. 
Iem. I love thee, lady. 
Calis. I thank your lordship heartily: proceed, sir. 
Lucip. Lord, how it stuck in's stomach, like a surfeit ! 
Cle. It breaks apace now from him, God be thanked. 120 
What a fine-spoken man he is ! 
Lucip. A choice one; 
Of singular variety in carriage. 
Cle. Yes, and I varrant you he knows his distance. 
2]Iem. With all my heart I love thee. 
Calis. A hearty gentleman ! 
And I were e'en an arrant beast, my lord, 125 
But I loved you again. 
l[em. Good lady, kiss me. 
Cle. Ay, marry, Mars, there thou cam'st close up to 
her. 
Calis. Kiss you at first, my lord ! 'tis no fair fashion ; 
Our lips are like rose-buds ; blown with men's breaths, 
They lose both sap and savour : there's my hand, sir. I3o 
Eum. Fie, fie, my lord ! this is too rude. 
.Iem. Unhand lne : 
Consume me, if I hurt her !--Good sweet lady, 
Let me but look upon thee. 
Calis. Do. 
Iem. Yet ! 
Calis. Well, sir, 
Take your full view. 
Lucip. Bless your eyes, sir, 
Calis. Mercy ! 
Is this the man they talk'd of for a soldier, I35 
So absolute and excellent ? Oh, the gods, 
If I were given to that vanity 
Of making sport with men for ignorance, 
What a most precious subject had I purchased !- 
Speak for him, gentlemen, some one that knovs I4o 
XVhat the man ails, and can speak sense. 
Cle. Sure, madam, 
II6 s.d. Rising] Added Dyce. 
I38 ignorance] i.e. Memnon's ignorance of proper form, not the public 
ignorance which overrates him {IL I35-6 ). 



THE MAD LOVER [ACT I 

An't like your grace 
Pd. He has been studying this speech. 
Eum. Who do ye speak to, sir ? 
/]Ient. Why, where's the lady, 
The woman, the fair woman ? 
Polyb. Who ? 
/]Icm. The princess ; 
Give me the princess. 
Eum. Give ye counsel rather I65 
To use her like a princess. Fie, my lord ! 
How have you bornc yourself, hoxv nakcdly 
Laid your soul open, and your ignorancc, 
To be a sport to all ! Report and honour 
Drew her to do you favours, and you bluntly, 7o 
Without considering what or xvho she was, 
Neither collecting reason nor distinction. 
illcm. Why, what did I, my masters ? 
Eum. All that shews 
A man unhandsome, undigested dough. 
illcm. Did not I kneel unto her ? 
Eum. Dumb and senseless, I75 
As though ye had been cut out for your father's tomb, 
Or stuck a land-mark : vhen she spoke unto you, 
Being the excellence of all our island, 
Ye stared upon her as ye had seen a monster. 
J/[em. Was I so foolish ? I confess, Eumcnes, I8O 
I never saw before so brave an outside: 
But did I kneel so long ? 
Eum. Till they laugh'd at ye : 
_And, when you spoke, I am ashamed to tell ye 
What 'txvas, my lord ; how far from order. 
Bless me ! is't possible the xvild noise of war, 18 5 
And what she only teaches, should possess ye ? 
171 IVithoul considcringwhal or who she was] So F2 and modern editors. 
FI has 
IVithoul consideration what, or how she was. 
174 dough] So the second folio.--The first folio has clone (a misprint for 
abue).--Dyce. [Cf. All's IVell, iv. 5. 3, "the unbaked and doughy youth."-- 
A. H. B.] 
I77 stuck a land-mark] i.e. as a land-mark. 
I85 of war] So Fz. F has 'of a warre,' followed by Colman, who 
against both Ff prints Bless me ! as the close of the preceding line. Seward- 
"Bless me, 
Is't possible that the wild noise of War." 



SCENE I] THE MAD LOVER I3 I 
For starve nor beg they must not. My small means 
Are gone infuno ; here to raise a better-- 
Unless it be with lying or dog-flattering, -4o 
At which our nation's excellent, observing dog=days, 
When this good lady broils and would be basted 
By that good lord, or such like moral learnings-- 
Is here impossible. Well, I will rub among 'era ; 
If any thing for honesty be gotten, 245 
Though 't be but bread and cheese, I can be satisfied : 
If otherwise the wind blow, stiff as I am 
Yet I shall learn to shuffle. There's an old lass 
That shall be nameless, yet alive, my last hope, 
Has often got me my pocket full of crowns. 
If all fail-- 250 

Enter Fool and PICUS. 
Jack-daws, are you alive still ? then 
I see the coast clear, when fools and boys can prosper. 
Pic. Brave lieutenant 
Fool. Hail to the man of worship 
CIti. You are fine, sirs, 
Most passing fine at all points. 
Fool. As ye see, sir, 255 
Home-bred and handsome ; we cut not out our clothes, 
sir, 
At half-sword, as your tailors do, and pink 'em 
With pikes and partizans ; we live retired, sir, 
Gentleman-like, and jealous of our honours. 
Clti. Very fine fool, and fine boy ; peace plays with 
you 260 
As the wind plays with feathers, dances ye ; 
You grind with all gusts, gallants. 
Pic. We can bounce, sir, 
(When you soldadoes bend i' th' hams) and frisk too. 
z46 Though 't] 
248 an oldlass] i. e. the Priestess. Cf. his remark III. vi. IS, 'all's mine, 
all' of the money she receives from Cleanthe. 
257 pinb] i.e. work in eylet-holes, pierce in small holes.--Dyce. 
258 partizans] i. e. halberts. 
262 gusts] i. e. of wind, as a windmill.--Weber. 
262 bounce] Needlessly altered by Seward, on Theobald's suggestion, to 
bound, which Colman adopted. 



I36 THE MAD LOVER [ACT I 

Eum. We thank your lordship. 
Pel. But do you mean-- 
2Iem. I do mean-- 
Pel. What, sir. 
3Iem. To see her, 
And see thee hang'd too, an thou anger'st me, 
And thousands of your throats cut. Get ye from me ! 
Ye keep a-prating of your points of manners, IO 
And fill my head with lousy circumstances, 
(Better have ballads in't,) your courtly xvorships ;- 
How to put off my hat ; you, how to turn me ; 
And you, forsooth, to bloxv my nose discreetly. 
Let me alone ; for I xvill love her, see her, I 5 
Talk to her, and mine own way. 
Eum. She's the princess. 
3Icm. Why, let her be the devil ! I have spoke 
When thunder durst not check me. I must love; 
I know she was a thing kept for me. 
Eum. And I know, sir, 
Though she xvas born yours, yet your strange behaviour, 2o 
And want 
3Iem. Thou liest ! 
Enm. I do not. 
3[em. Ha ! 
Eum. I do not lie, sir: 
I say you want fair language ; nay, 'tis certain 
You cannot say good-morrow. 
llIem. Ye dog-whelps, 
The proudest of your prating tongues-- 
Eum. Do, kill us, 
Kill us for telling truth : for my part, general, 2 5 
I would not live to see men make a May-game 
Of him I have made a master: kill us quickly; 
Then ye may--- 
I 2 Your courtly worshiis ;-- 
Itow toffut offmy hat, &c.] " Theobald supposes a whole line lost here, 
and Seward reads, your courtly worship [and so the Editors of 1778 ] ; but 
there can be no occasion of amendment, as Memnon is evidently addressing 
more persons than one."--Weber,--the latter part of his note being borrowed 
from Mason. If courtly worships be the right reading, it must mean--modes 
of behaviour suited to the court,--three of which Memnon proceeds to specify. 
--Dyce. Both the folios haveyour: else we should favour the reading-- 
You, courtly worships 
How to it*tt off my hat ; you, how etc. 



SCENE II] THE MAD LOVER 

I39 

And leap into the meaning. 
lV[em. Then again 
I tell you, I do love ye. 
Calis. Why ? 
Mere. No questions ; 
Pray, no more questions. I do love you infinitely. 
Why do you smile ? am I ridiculous ? 
Calls. [Aside.] I am monstrous fearful.--No, I joy 
you love me. 70 
Mere. Joy on, then, and be proud on't; I do love 
you : 
Stand still ; do not trouble me, you womenq 
He loves you, lady, at whose feet have kneel'd 
Princes to beg their freedoms; he whose valour 
Has over-run whole kingdoms. 
Calls. That makes me doubt, sir, 75 
'Twill over-run me too. 
Afem. He whose sword 
Cle. Talk not so big, sir ; you will fright the princess. 
AIem. Ha ! 
Lucip. No, forsooth. 
Cah's. I know ye have done wonders. 
3[em. I have, and will do more and greater, braver; 
And, for your beauty, miracles. Name that kingdom, 80 
And take your choice 
Calls. Sir, I am not ambitious. 
3[em. Ye shall be ; 'tis the child of glory. She that 
I love, 
Whom my desires shall magnify, time stories, 
And all the empires of the earth. 
Cle. I would fain ask him 
Lucip. Prithee, be quiet; he will beat us both else. 85 
67 Calis. Why  " Mr. Seward, we think injudiciously, gives this interro- 
gation to Cleanthe."--Colman. 
70 s.d. Aside] Weber : a dash in Colman. 
73 have] Fu. FI ha.L 
8I take] F2. FI lalke. 
83 magnify, time stariex,] So both Ff and so punctuated in F2 which, in 
spite of Dyce, has a full stop after earth (FI colon}. So, too, Seward and 
Colman, but with dash, and no stop, after earth. Mason suggested, and Weber 
and Dyce adopted, story, mentally repeating xhall and explaining ' whom both 
time and all the world shall celebrate ' : but this leaves She as a nominativus 
pendem, as Dyce owned by a break at earth (Weber full stop). Dyce suspected the 
true reading to be time's story, an expression which occurs in The LoyalSubject, 
IV. v., but would here be out of all connection with the words which follow. 



I42 THE MAD LOVER [ACT II 

ACT I I. 

SCENE I. 

A room in tire ]rouse of MEMNON. 

Enter IE.MNON alone. 

M'em. 'Tis but to die. Dogs do it, ducks with 
dabbling, 
Birds sing axvay their souls, and babies sleep 'em. 
Why do I talk of that is treble vantage ? 
Fr in the other world she is bound to have me ; 
Her princely word is past : my great desert too 5 
Will draw her to come after presently ; 
'Tis justice, and the gods must see it done too. 
Besides, no brother, father, kindred, there 
Can hinder us; all languages are alike too; 
There love is ever lasting, ever young, IO 
Free from diseases, ages, jealousies, 
Bawds, beldames, painters, purgers. Die ! 'tis nothing ; 
Men drown themselves for joy to draw in juleps, 
When they are hot with wine; in dreams we do it; 
And many a handsome wench, that loves the sport 
xvell, 15 
Gives up her soul so in her lover's bosom. 
But I must be incised first, cut and open'd ; 
My heart, and handsomely, ta'en from me:--stay 
there :- 
Dead once--stay; let me think again : who do I know 
there ?- 
For else to vander up and down unwaited on, 2o 
And unregarded in my place and project, 
IL i.   ages] agings, decays. So both Ff and so Seward and Colman, with 
at least as much appositeness to love as Mason's correction agues, (followed by 
Weber and Dyce),who interprets of ' momentary intervals of languor.' Theobald 
and Sympson proposed aches. 
 2 ainters] i. e. women with painted faces.--Altered by Seward to andars; 
and so Colman.--Dyce. 
 3 for joy . . . juleps] i.e. for mere delight of the cooling liquid. Cf. 
Scornful Lad),, II. ii. 64,/arum. Lieut., II. ii. 9o. 
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[ACT II 

144 
ChL Would ye would march, sir, 
Up to the king, and get 
llIem. King nor keisar 40 
Shall equal me in that world. 
ChL [Aside.] What a devil ails he ? 
llIem. Next, the rare beauties of those towns I fired-- 
ChL I speak of money, sir. 
Iem. Ten thousand coaches--- 
ChL Oh, pounds, sir, pounds! I beseech your lord- 
ship, 
Let coaches run out of your remembrance. 45 
2]Iem. In which the wanton Cupids, and the Graces, 
Drawn with the western winds, kindling desires 
And then our poets--- 
Chi. Then our pay. 
3[em. For, Chilax, 
When the triumph comes, the princess then-- 
For I will have a heaven made---- 
ChL Bless your lordship ! 50 
3[em. Stand still, sir. 
(hi. So I do. 
Iem. And in it---- 
ChL Death, sir, 
You talk you know not what ! 
.Mere. Such rare devices 
Make me, I say, a heaven. 
Chi. I say so too, sir. 
3[em. For here shall run a constellation-- 
Chi. And there a pissing-conduit. 
[em. Ha 
ChL With wine, sir. 5 
l][em. A sun there in his height, there such a planet 
ChL But where's our money ? where runs that 
lIem. Ha 
5o Chi. tlessyour lordship, etc.] Both the folios thus : 
Chi. llesse your Lordship ! 
Stand still Sir. 
Mem. So I doe, att.4 in 
The alteration was made by Seward, and no doubt rightly. In the preceding 
scene, Memnon thrice uses the words ' stand still.'--Dyce. 
55 a pissing-conduit] ' the Pissing-conduit,' mentioned in Middleton's Chaste 
21laid in Cheapside, III. ii., was situate in Cornhill, and was so called (says 
Bares' Gloss. in v.) from its running in a small stream. But Chilax, of course, 
is burlesquing Memnon. 
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i5o THE MAD LOVER 
Cares and continual crosses keeping with 'era, 
They make time old to tend them, and experience 
An ass, they alter so : they grow, and goodly ; 
Ere we can turn our thoughts, like drops of water, 
They fall into the main, are known no more : I7o 
This is the love of this world. I must tell thee, 
For thou art understanding 
$379h. What you please, sir. 
.Hem. And as a faithful man--nay, I dare trust 
thee-- 
I love the princess. 
Syflh. [Aside.] There 'tis, that has fired him ; 
I knew he had some inspiration.-- I75 
But does she know it, sir ? 
.'Iem. Yes, marry, does she ; 
I have given my heart unto her. 
Sj'ph. If ye love her. 
JIem. Nay, understand me; my heart taken from 
me, 
Out of my body, man, and so brought to her. 
How lik'st thou that brave offer ? There's the love I8O 
I told thee of, and after death the living: 
She must in justice come, boy, ha ? 
Syph. Your heart, sir! 
l]Iem. Ay, so, by all means, Syphax. 
Syph. [Aside.] He loves roast well, 
That eats the spit. 
J/cln. And since thou art come thus fitly, 
I '11 do it presently, and thou shalt carry it; I85 
For thou canst tell a story, and describe it : 
And I conjure thee, Syphax, by thy gentry, 
IX,'ext by the glorious battles we have fought in, 
By all the dangers, wounds, heats, colds, distresses, 
Thy love next, and obedience, nay, thy life-- I9o 
Syph. But one thing, first, sir. If she pleased to 
grant it, 
Could you not love her here, and live ? consider. 
2Iem. Ha! yes, I think I could. 
I7O are] Fz. FI and, which gets rid of the asyndeton and seems equally 
probable, the ellipse of the copulative verb being quite common. 
ITZ understanding--] Break first by Weber on Mason's suggestion. 
8 living] Seward was inclined to alter the Ff reading to laving, bt 
Colman justified living by referring to 1. 53, ' where loves are ever living.' 
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Stre. lXly fine fool ! 
Pic. Fellow crack ! xvhy, what a consort 
Are we now bless'd withal ! 
Fool. Fooling and fiddling-- 
Nay, and we live not now, boys !--What new songs, 
sirrah ! 
Stre. A thousand, man, a thousand. 
Fool Itching airs, 25 
Alluding to the old sport ? 
Stre. Of all sizes. 
Fool And how does small Tim Treble here, the 
heart on't ? 
Eoy. To do you service. 
Fool Oh, Tim, the times! the times, Tim! 
Stre. How does the general ? 
And next, what money's stirring ? 
ChL For the general, 3o 
He's here; but such a general! the time's changed, 
Stremon ; 
He was the liberal general, and the loving, 
The feeder of a soldier, and the father ; 
But now become the stupid'st. 
Stre. Why, what ails he ? 
ChL Nay, if a horse knew,--and his head's big 
enough, 35 
I '11 hang for't. Did thou ever see a dog 
Run mad o' th' tooth-ache ? such another toy 
Is he now ; so he gloats, and grins, and bites. 
Fool. Why, hang him quickly, 
And then he cannot hurt folks. 
CAL One hour raving. 40 
Another smiling, not a word the third hour. 
I tell thee, Stremon, h 'as a stirring soul : 
Whatever it attempts, or labours at, 
\Vould wear out twenty bodies in another. 
Fool. I'll keep it out of me, for mine's but buckram ; 45 
22 crack] Addressed to Stremon's Boy. "A term (very common in early 
plays) for an arch, lively boy."--Dyce. 
22 co,sort] i.e. company or band of musicians. 
38 gloats] i. e. stares. Nares quotes Drayton's Polyol3ion, ' To glote upon 
those stars to us that never rise.' 
45 &,t buckram] Schmidt gives it as ' coarse linen stiffened with glue,' which 
is here opposed to solid hide, a man's ordinary skin. 
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Cle. Yes, by heaven ! I know thou dar'st not : 
The princess ! 'tis thy life, the knowledge of it ; 
Presumption that will draw into it all thy kindred, 5o 
And leave 'em slaves and succourless : the princess ! 
Why, she's a sacred thing, to see and worship, 
Fix'd from us as the sun is, high and glorious, 
To be adored, not doted on. Desire things possible, 
Thou foolish young man ; nourish not a hope 55 
Will hale thy heart out. 
S3k. 'Tis my destiny, 
And I know both disgrace and death will quit it, 
If it be known. 
Cle. Pursue it not, then, Syphax : 
Get thee good wholesome thoughts may nourish thee ; 
Go home and pray. 
Syph. I cannot. 
Cle. Sleep, then, Syphax, 6o 
And dream away thy doting. 
S3k. I must have her, 
Or you no more your brother. Work, Cleanthe; 
Work, and work speedily, or I shall die, wench. 
Cle. Die, then ; I dare forget. Farewell. 
Syph. Farewell, sister ; 
Farewell for ever ! see me buried. 
Cle. Stay ; 6 5 
Pray, stay.--[Aside.] He's all my brothers.--No way, 
Syphax ? 
No other woman ? 
Syph. None, none ; she, or sinking. 
Cle. Go, and hope well ; my life I '11 venture for thee, 
And all my art ; a woman may work miracles. 
No more. Pray heartily against misfortunes, 7o 
For much I fear a main one. 
Sypk. I shall do it. [Exeunt severally. 
49 'tis thy life, the-kuowledge of #] i.e. thy life would be forfeited, if it 
was known.--Weber. 
57 quit] i. e. reqmte.--VCeber. 
7o misfortunes] Colman's correction for myfortuus of both Ff. 
7 s.d. severally] Added Dyce. 
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i6i 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

24 ffrove near the Temple of Venus. 
Enter a Priestess of Venus and a Boy. 
tgriest. Find him by any means- and, good child, 
tell him ' 
He has forgot his old friend. Give him this ; 
[Givinff a rinff. 
And say, this night, without excuse or business, 
As ever he may find a friend, come to me ; 
He knows the way, and how. Be gone. 
25'oy. I gallop. [Exit. 
.nle CLEANTHE. 
Cle. I have been looking you. 
tgriest" The fair Cleanthe f 
What may your business be ? " 
Cle. Oh, holy mother, 
Such business, of such strange weight ! now or never, 
As ye have loved me, as ye do or may do, 
When I shall find a fit time 
tgriest" If by my means 
Your business may be fitted--ye know me, 
And how I am tied unto you--be bold, daughter, 
To build your best hopes. 
Cle. Oh, but 'tis a strange one, 
Stuck with as many dangers 
tgriest" There's the working ; 
III. i. 2 s.d. Giving a ring] Added Dyce. 
5 s.d. Enter Cleanthe] F2. Ore. FI. 
6 lookin,yau] "i. e. looking for you, searching youout. So again IV. ii. 3, 
'I' the wars he would have looldd me.' "--Weber. 
Also in the Z)oubl 3IarriaKe ' II. i. ; The 2Viht IValker, III. i. 27, 'You may 
look the body.' A much earlier instance occurs in thues, i578 (Lyly's 
/4"arks, vol. i. p. I94, 1. 32). 
VOL. IIL 

IO 
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Thou cold clod, wildfire warm thee !-- monstrous 
fearful; 
I know the slave shakes but to think on 't. 
Polyd. Who's that ? 
Eum. I know not, sir. 
[em. But I shall catch ye, rascal ; 
Your mangy soul is not immortal here, sir ; 2o 
Ye must die, and we must meet; we must, maggot, 
Be sure we must ; for not a nook of hell, 
Not the most horrid pit, shall harbour thee; 
The devil's tail shan't hide thee, but I '11 have thee ; 
And how I '11 use thee ! whips and firebrands, 25 
Toasting thy tail against a flame of wildfire, 
And basting it with brimstone, shall be nothing, 
Nothing at all : I '11 teach ye to be treacherous! 
Was never slave so swinged since hell was hell, 
As I will swine thy slave's soul ; and be sure on 't. 3o 
Polyd. Is this imagination, or some circumstance ? 
For 'tis extreme strange. 
Eum. So is all he does, sir. 
Jl[em. Till then I '11 leave ye.--\Vho's there? where's 
the surgeon ? 
Demagoras ! 
lnter DEMAGORAS. 
]Peru. My lord ! 
J[em. Bring the surgeon ; 
And wait you too. 
[Exit DEM., and re-enters with Surgeon. 
Polyd. What would he with a surgeon ? 35 
Eum. Things mustering in his head : pray, mark. 
Iem. Come hither. 
Have you brought your instruments ? 
Su: They are within, sir. 
[em. Put to the doors a while there.--You can 
incise 
To a hair's breadth, without defacing ? 
Sur. Yes, sir. 
24 shan't] F2 Seward and Colman. Fr shall. Weber and Dyce shall not. 
34 s.d. Enter Dem.] Added Colman. 
34 Bring the surgeon] All edd. but Dyce alter to Bring me the surgeon. 
:f5 s.d. Exit Dem. etc.] So Weber. Ffhave only Enter Surgion. 
35 he] SoF2. Flye. 
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tel. I'll be his bawd, an't please you; young and 
wholesome, 
I can assure ye, he shall have. 
Eunz. Faith, let him. 
Polyd. He shall: I hope 'twill help him. Walk a 
little ; 
I'll tell you how his case stands, and my project, 
In which you must be mourners; but, by all means, 
Stir not you from him, Stremon. 
Strc. On our lives, sir. [tYaeunt. 

150 

SCENE III. 

Before the house of the Priestess. 

tnter Priestess and CHILAX. 

19riest. Oh, y' are a precious man ! two days in town, 
And never see your old friend ! 
Chi. Prithee, pardon me. 
Priest. And, in my conscience, if I had not sent-- 
ChL No more; I would ha' come; I must. 
tricst. I find ye ; 
God-a-mercy, tVant ! ye never care for me, 5 
But when your slops are empty. 
Chi. Ne'er fear that, wench ; 
'Shall find good current coin still. Is this the old 
house ? 
Priest. Have ye forgot it ? 
ChL And the door still standing 
That goes into the temple ? 
Priest. Still. 
ChL The robes, too, 
That I was vont to shift in here ? 
triest. All here still. 
So. III. s.d. Priestess] F2. Priest 
I Priest. Oh, y' are a precious man ! etc.] Qy. had Foote an eye to the 
present scene when he wrote-- 
"' Airs. Cole .... What, you have been in town these two days ? 
Sir Geo. Since Wednesday. 
Airs. Cole. And never once called upon old Cole." 
The AIinor, Act i. se. I.--Dyee. 
6 slois] See note, I. i. 334- 
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Turn'd honour into earth, and faithful service 75 
Calls. I swear his anger's excellent. 
Polyd. Truth and most tried love 
Into disdain and dovnfall ;- 
Calls. Still more pleasing. 
Polyd. Live then, I say, famous for civil slaughters, 
Live and lay out your triJmphs, gild your glories ; 
Live and be spoken, "This is she, this lady, 8o 
This goodly lady, yet mo.st killing beauty; 
This with the two-edged eyes, the heart for hardness 
Outdoing rocks, and coldness, rocks of crystal; 
This with the swelling soul, more coy of courtship 
Than the proud sea is when the shores embrace him "; 85 
Live till the mothers find ye, read your story, 
And sov their barren curses on your beauty ; 
Till those that have enjoy'd their loves despise ye, 
Till virgins pray against ye, old age find ye. 
And, even as wasted coals glov in their dying, 9o 
So may the gods re,yard ye in your ashes ! 
But, y 'are the sister of my king; more prophecies 
Else I should utter of ye: true loves and loyal 
Bless themselves ever from ye! So I leave ye. 
Cah's. Prithee, be angry still, young man : good fair 
sir, 95 
Chide me again.hWhat would this man do pleased, 
That in his passion can bewitch souls !hStay. 
Eum. Upon my life, she loves him. 
CaAis. Pray, stay. 
Po,d. No. 
CabS. I do command ye. 
PolA'd. No, ye cannot, lady; 
I have a spell against ye, faith and reason ; Ioo 
Ye are too weak to reach me: I have a heart too, 
But not for hawks' meat, lady. 
Cah's. Even for charity, 
Leave me not thus afflicted : you can teach me 
77 disdain] Sympon wished to read despair, but disdain may quite well 
mean ' being disdain'd.' Inverted commas first in Colman. 
89 find] So Ff. Altered by Seward to fire, on the ground that find was 
used as = find you out, I. 86, and that it is unusual to have a word used in two 
different senses in one sentence. Mason approved the alteration. 
9 rewarde inyour ashes] i. e. with impotent desires. 
97 passion] F2. FI passt'ons. 
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And let me work. Be near him still. 
Eum. We will, sir. 
Polyd. Farewell, and pray for all : whate'er I will ye, 
Do it, and hope a fair end. 
Eum. The gods speed ye ! 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

An antechamber in the house of MEMNON. 

Enter STREMON, Fool, PICUS, and Servants. 
First Scrv. He lies quiet. 
Stre. Let him lie ; and, as I told ye, 
Make ready for this show. H 'as divers times 
Been calling upon Orpheus to appear, 
And shew the joys--Now I will be that Orpheus ; 
And, as I play and sing, like beasts and trees 5 
I vould have you shaped, and enter; thou a dog, Fool,-- 
I have sent about your suits,rathe boy a bush, 
An ass you,--you a lion. 
Fool. I a dog ! 
I '11 fit you for a dog. Bow wow ! 
Stre. 'Tis excellent. 
Steal in, and make no noise. 
Fool. Bow wow ! 
Strc. Away, rogue ! I0 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

A room in the Imuse of the Priestess. 

Enter Priestess and CHILAX. 

Priest. Good sweet friend, be not long. 
ChL Thou think'st each hour ten 
Till I be ferreting. 
Sc. V. s.d. Picus] Dyce. Ff Boy. 
I First Serv.] Dyce. Servant FI. Servants F2. 
Sc. VI. s.d. Priestess] F2. Priest FI. 
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Or which of all the devils dare. 
Was rarely form'd to fit him. 

LOVER 

This song 

[ACT IV 

SONG. 
OrAIt. Charon, oh, Charon, 45 
Thou wafter of the souls to bliss or bane ! 
Cha. Vho calls the ferryman of hell ? 
Orh. Come near, 
And say who lives in joy, and who in fear. 
Cha. Those that die well, eternal joy shall follow : 
Those that die ill, their own foul fate shall swallow. 5o 
Orh. Shah thy black bark those guilty spirits stow 
That kill themselves for love ? 
Cha. Oh, no, no, [no]! 
iXly cordage cracks when such great sins are near ; 
No wind blows fair, nor I myself can steer. 
Orph. What lovers pass, and in Elysium reign ? 55 
Cha. Those gentle loves that are beloved again. 
Orh. This soldier loves, and fain would die to win ; 
Shall he go on ? 
Cha. No, 'tis too foul a sin : 
He must not come aboard ; I dare not row ; 
Storms of despair and guilty blood dll blow. 6o 
Orlk. Shall time release him, say ? 
Cha. 1o, no, no, no. 
Nor time nor death can alter us, nor prayer : 
My boat is destiny ; and who, then, dare, 
But those appointed, come aboard ? Live still, 
And love by reason, mortal, not by will. 65 
Orph. And when thy mistress shall close up thine eye 
Cha. Then come aboard, and pass. 
Orph. Till when, be wise. 
Cha. Till when, be wise. 
Eum. How still he sits ! I hope this song has settled 
him. 
PoO,b. He bites his lip, and rolls his fiery eyes yet : 70 
I fear, for all this 
F'd. Stremon, still apply to him. 

folios' punctuation to /-/aw/ should I knew, etc. (i. e. 'What! if only I 
knew,' etc.) than for S)mapson's correction of I to he. Orpheus, as Colman 
points out, might be expected to know : but Memnon wants further evidence. 
48 vho bz] F2. vhom in FI. 
5o foul] F2. sou& FL 
52 [no].r] the 3rd, ore. Ff, was inserted by Seward and all edd. Cf. 1. 6x. 
63 destiny] Seward gave Sympson's conjecture,--Desthty's. 
65 F2 supplied the commas. 
7ofiery] F2, with comma at eyes and no stop atyet. FI fierce eyes yet,. 
Seward alone followed the punctuation of F2. 
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(For I am most lascivious), and fell angers 
(In which I am also mischievous) her husband ? 35 
Oh, gods preserve her! I am wild as winter, 
Ambitious as the devil : out upon me ! 
I hate myself, sir. If ye dare bestow her 
Upon a subject, ye have one deserves her. 
King. But him she does not love: I know your 
meaning.-- 4o 
[Aside.] This young man's love unto his noble brother 
Appears a mirror.--What must now be done, lords ? 
For I am gravell'd : if she have not him, 
She dies for certain ; if his brother miss her, 
Farewell to him, and all our honours ! 
First Lord. He is dead, sir,-- 45 
Your grace has heard of that ?--and strangely. 
King. No, 
I can assure you, no ; there was a trick in 't : 
Read that, and then know all. [Gives a 
What ails the gentleman ? 
[POLYDORE is sick o' tk' sudden. 
Hold him. How do ye, sir? 
Polyd. Sick o' th' sudden, 
Extremely ill, wondrous ill. 
King. Where did it take ye ? 50 
Polyd. Here in my head, sir, and my heart. For 
Heaven sake-- 
King. Conduct him to his chamber presently, 
And bid my doctors-- 
Polyd. No, I shall be well, sir. 
I do beseech your grace, even for the gods' sake, 
Remember my poor brother! I shall pray, then-- 55 
King. Away! he grows more weaker still.--I will 
do it, 
Or Heaven forget me ever! [POLYDORE is led out. 
Now your counsels, 
For I am at my wit's end. 

48 s.d. Gives a paper] Added Weber. 
48 s.d. Polydore . . . sudden] So Yf (FI a th')--A feigned sickness, as 
preparation for his pretended death, V. iv. I27, 25o. 
56 rrwre weaker] So FI, in accordance with common grammatical usage. 
The second folio, I679, prints more weak, followed by Seward and Colman. 
57 s.d. Polydore . . . out] Weber. Fx Exit Polidor. F2 Ex. Pol. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

The Temple of Venus. The Oracle in the background. 
recess, with a curtain before it, ou one side. 

lnter CHILAX and Priestess. 

A 

Chi. What lights are those that enter there? still 
nearer !- 
Plague o' your rotten itch ! do you draw me hither 
Into the temple, to betray me ? was there no place 
To satisfy your sin in--Gods forgive me ! 
Still they come forward. 
Priest. Peace, ye fool : I have found it ; 5 
'Tis the young princess Calls. 
Chi. 'Tis the devil, 
To claw us for our caterwauling. 
Priest. Retire softly.-- 
I did not look for you these two hours, lady; 
Beshrew your haste !--[ To CHILAX] That way. 
Chi. That goes to the altar, 
Ye old blind beast. 
Priest. I know not ; any way. o 
Still they come nearer. I '11 in to the oracle. 
Chi. That's well remember'd ; I '11 in with ye. 
Priest. Do. 
[ They go in to the Oracle. 
Enter CALIS and her train with lights, singing: LUCIPPE, 
CLEANTHE. 
Oh, fair sweet goddess, queen of loves, 
Soft and gentle as thy doves, 

Sc. I. Locality as Dyce. 
s.d. Enter Chilax and Priestess] The Ff add ' Calis, Lady and Nun,' although 
they indicate the entrance of Calls and her train, and of a Nun, by separate 
stage directions below. 
5 I have found it] i. e. I know what it is. 
9 s.d. To Chilax] Added Fz. 
x2 s.d. They . . . Oracle] So Dyce. Ff Exeunt Priest. and Chilax. 
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Is all we hear of now : what there he will do-- 
Eum. I hope, repent his folly : let's be near him. 
Stre. Where are the rest ? 
Eum. About a business 
Concerns him mainly: if Heaven cure this madness, 
He's man for ever, Stremon. 
Stre. Does the king know it ? 
/um. Yes, and much troubled with it: he's now 
gone 
To seek his sister out. 
Stre. Come, let's away, then. [Ea:eunt. 

I0 

The Tcmple, as bcfore. 
put on hcr robe, in the Orade. CALIS in the recess. 
Enter Nun, who opens the curtain to CALLS. 
lVun. Peace to your prayers, lady ! will it please ye 
To pass on to the oracle. 
Calls. Most humbly. 
Chi. Do ye hear that ? 
-priest. Yes ; lie close. 
Cld. A wildfire take ye 
What shall become of me ? I shall be hang'd now : 
Is this a time to shake ? a halter shake ye ! 5 
Come, up and juggle, come. 
_Priest. I am monstrous fearful. 
ChL Up, ye old gaping oyster, up and answer : 
A mouldy mange upon your chops! ye told me 
I was safe here till the bell rung. 
_Priest. 1 was prevented, 
And did not look these three hours for the princess. 
9 this] FI. F2 his. 
xo man] FL F2 made. 
I2 s.d. Exeunt] Ff have by mistake ' Exeunt Eumen., Stremon, Calls.' 
Sc. III. s.d. The Priestess, and Chila.x . . . curtain to Calis] Dyce. Ff 
have ' Enter Nun, she opens the Curtain to Calls. Calls at the Oracle,' to 
which FI adds ' Arras.' Opposite humbly, 1. 2, Ff have ' Chilax and Priest. 
in the Oracle.' 
9 ffrenled] i. e. anticipated. 

SCENE III. 
The Priestess, and CHILAX wo has 



SCENE IV] THE MAD LOVER 
But in presuming too much : yet, Heaven knows, 
So does the oracle that cast it on me, 
Andthe princess, royal sir. 
King. What princess ? 
Syph. Oh, be not angry, my dread king your 
sister. " 
King. My sister ! she's i' th' temple, man. 
Syph. She is here, sir. 18o 
First Lord. The captain's mad:she's kneeling at 
the altar. 
King. I know she is.--With all my heart, good captain, 
I do forgive ye both.--Be unveil'd, lady.-- 
[CLOE puts off her vetT. 
Will ye have more forgiveness ?--The man's frantic. 
Come, let's go bring her out.--God give ye joy, sir ! I85 
[E:eunt KING and Lords. 
Syph. How ! Cloe ! my old Cloe ! 
Cloe. Even the same, sir. 
ChL Gods give your manhood much content 
Stre. The princess 
Looks something musty since her coming over. 
Fool. 'Twere good you'd brush her over. 
Syph. Fools and fiddlers 
Make sport at my abuse too ! 
Fool. Oh, 'tis the nature 190 
Of us fools to make bold with one another ; 
But you are wise, brave sir. 
(hi. Cheer up your princess. 
Believe it, sir, the king will not be angry ; 
Or, say he were, why, 'twas the oracle, 
The oracle, an 't like your grace, the oracle. 
Stre. And who, most mighty Syphax---- I95 
S3'ph. With mine own whore 
Cloe. With whom else should ye marry ? speak your 
conscience ; 
Will ye transgress the law of arms, that ever 
Rewards the soldier with his own sins ? 
Sypk. Devils 
I78 ,d------_] The dash is in Ffand all editors. 
I83 s.d. Cloe, etc.] 'Puts offher vail.' Ff. 
I85 s.d. Exeunt . . . LordsJ In Ff. 
Igz sirJ Seward. Ff sirs. 
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And straight they will conceive to infinites : 
I told ye what ye would find 'era. 
Attendant. [ Within.] Room before there ! 250 
Enter Attendants beatqng a hearse, upon which POLq3ORE 
is laid, covered; EUMENES, POLYBIUS, and PELIUS 
following. 
King. How now! what's this? more drops to th' 
ocean ! 
Whose body's this ? 
Eum. The noble Polydore : 
This speaks his death. [Shewing a letter. 
AIem. My brother dead ! 
Calls. Oh, goddess ! 
Oh, cruel, cruel Venus ! here's my fortune ! 
King. Read, captain. 
AIem. Read aloud.--Farewell, my follies ! 2 5 5 
Eum. [leads.] 
To the excdlent princess ffs:,. 
te wise as you at'e beauteous ; le u ithjudgment, 
And look zz,ttk cleat- eyes on my noble brotlrer ; 
Value desert attd virtue ; ther are jewels 
Fit for your worth and wear'inc. Take ]wed, lady ; 260 
The gods reward ingratitude most grievous. 
Remember me no more ; or, if you must, 
Seek me in noble AIemnon's love; I dwell there. 
I durst not live, because I durst not wrong 
I can no more ,. mahe me eternal ]apiO A, 265 
IVith looking down upon your l'es. Farewdl. 
AIcm. And didst thou die for me ?- 
King. Excellent virtue !-- 
250 Itoldye rohatj,e mouldflnd 'era] FI has couM for mouM. The words 
refer to the funeral procession which Calks sees approaching, though she is 
ignorant as yet of Polydore's death. 
250 Attendant [Within] ] So Dyce ; Colman and Weber having inserted' Eum. 
(within}' : for Room before tere was ore. F2 and Seward, appearing in F! as 
part of Calks' speech, followed by s.d. 'Knock.' 
20 s.d. Enter Attendants bearing a hearse, etc.] Weber and nce. Ff 
merely "Enter Funerall, Captaines following, and Eumenes"  but see note 
on I. 2I 3. 
253 s.d. Sheg, etc.] Added Weber. 
26 s.d. Eum. [Reads] To etc.] So F t, adding ' t. Cap.'as prefix before L 
F2 'Eumen. reads to,' etc., with 'Eum.' before I. 257. Weber' Polybius 
(reading) 2, et 
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7"he Zo),al Svbiect is the eleventh play in the Folio of I647, occupying 
pp. z3-5o of the third system of pagination. 
2he Zo3,al Subject, A 2raKi-Comedy is the thirteenth play in the Folio of 
I679, occupying pp. 255-280 of the first system of pagination. 
It appears in Theobald's edition (I75O), vol. iii. (curavit Seward), in Colman's 
I778), vol. iii., Weber's (x82), vol. vi., and Dyce's (x843), vol. vi. 
The text of the I679 Folio is reproduced in vol. iii. (9o6) of the edition by 
A. R. Waller in the Cambridge ETtlish Classics, most of the variants from the 
I647 Folio being given in an Appendix. 
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THE LOYAL SUBJECT 

TEXT.raThe differences between the folios are not numerous. A list of 
dramati /erone, a statement of scene (' The Scene Mosco'), and the names 
of the ctors, all absent in FI, are supplied in F2, which further presents 
rather the better text, and has been usually, but not invariably (e. g. I. iv. I4, 
II. i. lOl, III. iii. 0, V. i. ), followed. The separate scenes, except II. iv., 
IV. vii., V. vi., re marked (an unusual feature) in both folios, which also both 
show a fair number of stage directions, and print Prologue and Epilogue to- 
gether at the end of the play. Weber added to the s.d., and Dyce yet further. 
The latter's metrical arrangement is here almost invariably followed. 

ARGUtENT.--At a review in the days of the late duke of .Muscovy the 
young prince's incompetent handling of the troops had induced his father to 
send the general, Archas, to correct and supersede him ; and the prince's 
resentment and vague menaces on that occasion had caused Archas to vow 
retirement on his accession. The time come, he dedicates his armour in the 
temple ; and the new duke, spite of the dissuasion of his sister Olympia and 
an honest lord ]3urris, exiles him from Court and appoints his flatterer, 
]3oroskie, general in his room. Archas humbly submits, sternly silences the 
protests of his son, the colonel Theodore, and takes farewell of his devoted 
soldiers. Distinguishable among these are his humorous Ancient, and a 
captain Putskie, really his brother, ho has recently joined the army in dis- 
guise for safety's sake, and placed the general's young son, Archas, also 
disguised as a girl (Alinda), in the service of the princess Olympia, where she 
readily wins her mistress's affection, and inspires a passion in the young duke. 
On a sudden invasion by the Tartars ]3oroskie feigns sickness : the soldiers will 
not fight save under Archas, and the duke is compelled to entreat him to 
resume the command. Archas yields, marches and conquers ; but with the 
first news of victory the duke's jealousy revives, he listens to the suspicions 
instilled by ]3oroskie, and coldly postpones receiving his returning general. 
Archas loyally acquiesces but cannot silence the indignant murmurs of his 
officers, who refuse the pay that is lavishly offered them. ]3oroskie recom- 
mends the duke to visit Arcbas promptly ; but on the way betrays to him the 
secret of treasure entrusted to the general by the late duke, on oath by Archas 
and Boroskie to reveal it only in his successor's last necessity, and persuades 
him that Archas is using this to strengthen his own position with the army. 
On their arrival at his country-seat Archas, long endeavouring to evade the 
discovery, is overborne by the duke, who forces the door, makes himself 
master of the treasure, including Archas' private monies (recovered afterwards 
by means of ]3urris), and departs with a last order that he shall send his two 
daughters Honora and Viola, to Court. Theodore, their brother, escorting 
them thither, protects them from unwelcome attentions by the blunt cynicism 
of his introduction of them to the courtiers ; while the supposed Alinda, after 
an interview in which she rouses Honora's indignation b,v an assumed wanton- 
hess, gives them assurance of friendship. She herself, however, suspected by 
Olympia of yielding to the duke's advances, is dismissed by her mistress her 
reproaches of the duke on this account interrupting a scene in which his loose 
desires have already been schooled by the new arrivals. 
lIeantime the Ancient has gathered a thousand soldiers to parade the city 
as pedlar, singing songs nd reflecting seditiously on the government. 
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Boroskie lay the blame on Archas. He is invited to a supper, which, in spite 
of Theodore's warning, he attends ; and there, on a distribution of fresh 
garments among the guests, he receives a black one, ' the robe of death.' 
Overcome by the treachery he breaks out in remonstrances, recites his past 
services, and denies inciting the sedition. The duke quits the hall with an 
injunction that his orders be not exceeded. Boroskie then advances as a 
capital charge that on the Tartar invasion Archas had removed his arms from 
the temple before the expiration of his vow, and, taunted wih the meanness 
of this accusation, hales him off to torture. Bun'is instantly informs the duke, 
but too late to prevent either the torture of Archas or an attack on the palace 
by the infuriated soldier)- under Theodore. Their rage is only allayed by the 
expostulations of the maimed and bleeding old man, whom Burris has rescued 
from the rack by order of his now repentant master ; but, though quelled for 
the moment, they are not appeased, and march off to make commou cause 
with the Tartar and avenge their general's wrongs. Pursued by Archas and 
Burris, they are again brought to submission by Archas's contemp.tuous rebuke 
of them as rebels, and led back to Moscow with Theodore a prisoner. The 
general is only prevented from sacrificing him to his Roman father's sense of 
justice by the appearance of Putskie in his real character as his brother, with 
the younger son left in his charge, whom he threatens to slay unless Theodore 
is spared. Young Archas has already visited Olympia in the character of 
Alinda's brother, and moved her to repent her dismissal. His identity with 
Alinda being now declared, the princess accepts him as a husband : while the 
duke himself espouses Honora, bestows Viola on Burris, and hands Boroslde 
over to Archas, who grants him a magnanimous pardon. 

DA'fI AND AUTHORSHIP.--The date I618, and the sole authorship of 
Fletcher, have never been questioned. They are asserted in the following 
extracts from Sir Henry Herbert's Office Book- 
"The Kings players sent me an ould booke of Fletchers called The Loyal 
Subject, formerly allowed by Sir George Bucke, I6 Novemb. 68, which 
according to their desire and agreement I did peruse, and with some reforma- 
tions allowed of, the 23 of Nov. i633, for which they sent mee according to 
their promise If. o. o." (Added in the margin) "The first ould play sent 
mee to be perused by the K. players." . . . 
"On tusday night at Whitehall the IO of Deeemb. I633, was acted before 
the King and Queen, The Loyal Subject, made by Fletcher, and very well 
likt by the King" (,lalone's Shakespeare, ed. Boswell, iii. 234 ). 
Fleay points out that among the actors is Field, whom he holds to have 
retired from the stage at the time of 13urbage's death, Mar. I3, I618--I 9 
(Biog. Chron., i. I74 . The marking of the scenes was no doubt done at the 
revival of 633, when the reformations were made, and Prologue and Epilogue 
added, perhaps by Massinger. How far the alterations went it is impossible 
to say: probably they were but slight, for the marks of Fletcher's versifica- 
tion and of his spirit are omnipresent in the play as it stands. The reception 
of the duke's attentions by Alinda and the sisters reminds us of Celia and 
Antigonus in The Humorous Lieutenant; Young Archas inspiring passion in 
Olympia as he pleads Alinda's cause recalls Polydore and Calls in The 3Ia$ 
Lover; the relation between faithful old soldier and young prince is a favourite 
one, and Archas's extravagant loyalty is reproduced from that of Aeeius in 
l'alentinian ; a popular rising against a tyrant and his favourite occurs again in 
The 1Double rarriage; the asumption of a pedlar's trade by the Ancient finds 
some parallel in The Wight lValker ; finally the visit of a prince to a subject's 
country-house and the discovery of his secret by the forcing of a door, as also 
the assumption of a wanton behaviour to check a lawless passion, are repeated 
in The 3Iaid in the 3Iill, though there Fletcher was using Belleforest's version 
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between these, as between ' Artimesia' (the general's sole surviving daughter) 
and the emperor, together with a treasonable conspirxcy added to Lycinins' 
(Boroskie) villainy, and the death of Marus (Archas) as a result of the torture, 
are her chief alterations. She retains, however, in inverted commas, some of 
Fletcher's verse, and not the worst ; and had evidently perceived some weak 
spots in the play which she was quite unable to replace by stronger work. An 
undated quarto (I7oo? Brit. Ius. Cat.)with title Z'te Loyal Subject ; or te 
trai/&ful General reprints Fletcher's phy, with a preface alluding to the above 
as a ' spurious Brat now handing into the world by the Midwifry of the Press,' 
as produced by ' some Puny Poetaster disguis'd under the Coverture of a 
Petticoat,' and as having been baulked of success on the stage by a revival of 
Fletcher's play on the same day--amenities which mark the undated quarto 
clearly as of I706. 
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THE LOYAL SUBJECT 
A TRAGI-COMEDY 

ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

3[oscow. A street. 

Enter TIIEODORE and PUTSKIE. 

7"heod. Captain, your friend's preferr'd ; the princess 
has her ; 
Who, I assure myself, will use her nobly: 
A pretty sweet one 'tis, indeed. 
Pu/s. Well bred, sir, 
I do deliver that upon my credit, 
And of an honest stock. 
Theod. It seems so, captain, 
.And no doubt will do well. 
29uls. Thanks to your care, sir. 
But tell me, noble colonel, why this habit 
Of discontent is put on through the army ? 
And why your valiant father, our great general, 
The hand that taught to strike, the love that led all, 
Why he, that was the father of the war, 
He that begot, and bred the soldier, 
Why he sits shaking of his arms, like autumn, 
His colours folded, and his drums cased up, 

IO 

A 2"raL4-Comedy] The words A Tragi-Comedy are omitted in the first folio. 
ACT I. Sc. I.] The play is divided into acts and scenes. Web., ISlz, 
marked the localities, and the modern editors follow his suggestions. 
I 2"rerr'd] advanced, promoted, appointed. 
2 soldier] soldiery, as !. 44- Cf. Ittt1,torottsLiut., IV. ii. 91, "See the 
soldier paid Leontius." 
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[ACT I 

20 hipn] i. e. Archas.--Mason. 
23 turn their heels up] For heels we should now read toes. Pet-haps the 
phrase alluded to the position of the feet when the patient's head was on the 
block, awaiting the "two-handed engine." 
28 Had they been less] "Had his military prowess been less, he would have 
been less an object of envy and jealousy, and sooner have been rewarded."--Ed. 
1778. 
28 safe[r] ] The folios read safe. Seward reads safer for the rnetre's sake. 
35] The folios close the parenthesis after peace in 1. 37- The present reading 
follows Mason. 
39 ;ower to tractie] Seward altered to to in. 

The tongue of war for ever tied within us ? 
Theod. It must be so. Captain, you are a stranger, 
But of a small time here a soldier, 
Yet that time shews yea right good and great one, 
Else I could tell ye, hours are strangely alter'd : 
The young duke has too many eyes upon him, 20 
Too many fears 'tis thought too ; and, to nourish those, 
Maintains too many instruments. 
Puts. Turn their hearts, 
Or turn their heels up, Heaven ! 'Tis strange it should 
be; 
The old duke loved him dearly. 
T/zeod. He deserved it ; 
And, were he not my father, I durst tell ye, 25 
The memorable hazards he has run through 
Deserved of this man too ; highly deserved too : 
Had they been less, they had been safe[r], Putskie, 
And sooner reach'd regard. 
Puts. There you struck sure, sir. 
Theod. Did I never tell thee of a vow he made, 3o 
Some years before the old duke died ? 
Puts. I have heard ye 
Speak often of that vow ; but how it was, 
Or to what end, I never understood yet. 
Tkeod. I '11 tell thee then, and then thou wilt find 
the reason. 
The last great muster, ('twas before ye served here,) 35 
Before the last duke's death, whose honour'd bones 
Now rest in peace, this young prince had the ordering 
(To crown his father's hopes) of all the army : 
Who (to be short) put all his power to practice, 
Fashion'd and drew 'em up ; but, alas, so poorly, 4o 
So raggedly and loosely, so unsoldier'd, 
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Theod. I am sorry, sir. 8o 
Archas. Go to; no more of this; be true and 
honest ; 
I know ye are man enough ; mould it to just ends, 
And let not my disgraces ; then I am miserable, 
When I have nothing left me but thy angers. 
1guts. An 't please ye, sir, the duke. [Flourish. 
Enter DUKE, BURRIS, BOROSKIE, Gentlemen, 
and Attendants. 
Duke. Now, what's all this ? 85 
The meaning of this ceremonious emblem ? 
Archas. Your grace should first remember 
lor. [Aside to the DUKE.] There's his nature. 
Duke. I do, and shall remember still that injury, 
That at the muster; where it pleased your greatness 
To laugh at my poor soldiership, to scorn it ; 9o 
And, more to make me seem ridiculous, 
Took from my hands my charge. 
Burris. Oh, think not so, sir! 
Duke. And in my father's sight. 
Archas. Heaven be my witness, 
I did no more (and that with modesty, 
With love and faith to you) than was my warrant, 95 
And from your father seal'd : nor durst that rudeness, 
And impudence of scorn fall from my 'haviour ; 
I ever yet knew duty. 
Duke. We shall teach ye. 
I well remember too, upon some words I told ye, 
Then at that time, some angry words ye answer'd, 
If ever I were duke, you were no soldier. 
You have kept your word, and so it shall be to you 
From henceforth I dismiss ye ; take your ease, sir. 
Archas. I humbly thank your grace; this wasted body, 
Beaten and bruised with arms, dried up with troubles, IO5 
83 let] Dyee, placing a break at disgraces, seems to have misunderstood this 
,,se of the word let as "interrupt" or "hinder." (I prefer Dyee's reading ; 
but am inclined to think that the words "then . . . ray angers" should be 
spoken by Theodore.--A. H. Bullen.) 
85 s.d. Gentlemen, and Attendants] Ff print "Attend. and Gent." 
86 emblem] This offering of arms at the temple altar. 
87 Aside first marked Weber. 
xo 3 ye] Fz j,ou. 
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IS good for nothing else but quiet now, sir, 
And holy prayers ; in which, when I forget 
To thank high Heaven for all your bounteous favours, 
May that be deaf, and my petitions perish ! 
Eor. What a smooth humble cloak he has cased his 
pride in, I 1o 
And how he has pull'd his claws in! there's no 
trusting-- 
lurris. Speak for the best. 
tor. Believe I shall do ever. 
Duke. To make ye understand, we feel not yet 
Such dearth of valour and experience, 
Such a declining age of doing spirits, I 15 
That all should be confined within your excellence, 
And you, or none, be honour'd,--take, Boroskie, 
The place he has commanded, lead the soldier ; 
A little time will bring thee to his honour, 
Which has been nothing but the world's opinion, 120 
The soldier's fondness, and a little fortune, 
Which I believe his sword had the least share in. 
Theod. Oh, that I durst but answer now ! 
Puts. Good colonel-- 
Theod. My heart will break else.--Royal sir, I know 
not 
What you esteem men's lives, whose hourly labours, 125 
And loss of blood, consumptions in your service, 
Whose bodies are acquainted with more miseries 
(And all to keep you safe) than dogs or slaves are-- 
His sword the least share gain'd ! 
Duke. rou will not fight with me ? 
Theod. No, sir, I dare not ; i3o 
You are my prince ; but I dare speak to ye, 
And dare speak truth, which none of their ambitions 
That be informers to you, dare once think of: 
Yet truth will now but anger ye ; I am sorry for't, 
And so, I take my leave. 
Duke. Even when you please, sir. 135 

Io6] Ff place the comma after quiet. 
Io8 Mqh] Omitted in Fu. 
I I7 torosktc] torosky Dyce, and so throughout. 
121 fondness] overweening affection. 
I28] The marks of parenthesis, and the break at end, first in Colman. 
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Boroskie,--what a noise his very name carries ! 
'Tis gun enough to fright a nation, 
He needs no soldiers: if he do, for my part, 
I promise ye, he's like to seek 'em; so I think you 
think too, 
And all the army. No, honest, brave old Archas, 
We cannot so soon leave thy memory, 225 
So soon forget thy goodness: he that does, 
The scandal and the scum of arms be counted ! 
-puts. You much rejoice me, now you have hit my 
meaning : 
I durst not press ye till I found your spirits. 
Continue thus. 
Anc. I '11 go and tell the duke on 't. 230 
_Puts. No, no, he '11 find it soon enough, and fear it. 

[ACT I 
220 

Enter Second Post. 

When once occasion comes.--Another packet ! 
From whence, friend, come ye ? 
Sec. _Post. From the borders, sir. 
_Puts. What news, sir, I beseech ye ? 
Sec. _Post. Fire and sword, gentlemen ; 
The Tartar's up, and with a mighty force 235 
Comes forward, like a tempest ; all before him 
Burning and killing. 
Anc. Brave, boys ! brave news, boys ! 
Sec. _Post. Either we must have present help-- 
Anc. Still braver ! 
Sec. _Post. Where lies the duke ? 
First Sold. He's there. 
Sec. _Post. 'Save ye, gentlemen! 
[Exit Second Post. 
Anc. We are safe enough, I warrant thee; now the 
time's come. 24 o 
_Puts. Ay, now 'tis come indeed, and now stand firm, 
boys, 

222 needs] F2. need FI. 
23I ] Both folios print the "Enter 2 Post" after 1. 230. 
233, 234 ye] yee FL you F2. 
24I Ay] The old editions L Dyce divides the line at indeed; but as both 
folios read as here printed, and as the passage seems to demand a pause after 
boys, I have restored the old reading. 
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And let's make them acquainted. 
Soldiers. Away! we are for ye. 

[ACT I 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

A room in tire Palace. 
Enter 2.LINDA, PETESCA, and Gentlewoman. 
Alin. Why, whither run ye, fools! will ye leave my 
lady ? 
Pet. The Tartar comes, the Tartar comes! 
Alin. Why, let him : 
I had thought you had fear'd no men; upon my 
conscience, 
You have tried their strengths already: stay, for 
shame ! 
Pet. Shift for thyself, Alinda. 
A/in. [Exit witk Gentlewoman. 
Beauty bless ye! 
Into what groom's feather-bed will ye creep now, 
And there mistake the enemy? Sweet youths ye 
are, 
And of a constant courage: are you afraid of foining ? 

Enter OLYMPIA. 
Olym. Oh, my good wench, what shall become 
of us ? 
The posts come hourly in, and bring new danger; IO 
The enemy is past the Volga, and bears hither, 
2.58 lel's make them acquainted] Let us advise the army of the Turk's 
invasion. 
Sc. IV.] The locality is due to Weber. The direction in both folios is 
"Enter Alinda and two Gentlewomen." In ed. 778, "Enter Alinda, Petesca, 
and Gentlewoman. 
3 had{the first)] FI. Ore. F2. 
5 s.d. Exit with Gentlewoman] Ed. 778. Simply 'Exit' in Ff. 
8 foininK] A technical term in fencing, for thrusting. Cf. Sir T. Malory, 
Bk. VII. ch. x., 'Racing, tra..dn, g, foining, and hurling like two boars'; 
Shakespeare, 2Io-ry l'z,e II. ill 24, 'To see thee foin, to see thee traverse.' 
{Used here sensu malezudic o as in 2 zrfenry IV., III. iv.} 
 bears hither] "i.e. comes this way."--Ed. 778. Cf. O/hello, "bears 
tow'rds Cyprus." It is a nautical phrase: cf. the ballad SOanish Ladks, 
"And then bore away for the South Foreland Light." 
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The enemy shall take him, fit for Heaven : 
I urged to him all our dangers, his own worths, 
The country's ruin ; nay, I kneel'd and pray'd him; 
He shook his head, let fall a tear, and pointed 
Thus with his finger to the ground ; a grave 
I think he meant; and this was all he answer'& 
Your grace was much to blame. Where's the new 
general ? 
Duke. He is sick, poor man. 
turris. He's a poor man indeed, sir. 
Your grace must needs go to the soldier. 
Duke. They 
Have sent me word they will not stir ; they rail at me, 
And all the spite they have--[Shout wit/dn.] What 
shout is that there ? 
Is the enemy come so near ? 

20 

25 

Enter OLYMPIA, ARCIIAS, and ALINDA. 
O,m. I have brought him, sir; 30 
At length I have woo'd him thus far. 
Duke. Happy sister ! 
Oh, blessed woman ! 
Olym. Use him nobly, brother ; 
You never had more need.--And, gentlemen, 
All the best powers ye have to tongues turn presently, 
To winning and persuading tongues : all my art, 35 
Only to bring him hither, I have utter'd ; 
Let it be yours to arm him.--[To ARCtIAS.] And, 
good my lord, 
Though I exceed the limit you al!ow'd me, 
Which was the happiness to bring ye hither, 
And not to urge ye farther ; yet, see your country, 40 
Out of your own sweet spirit now behold it : 
Turn round, and look upon the miseries 
25] Ff print two lines here, the first ending at blame. 
27-30 They . . . near] Ff print the Duke's speech in five lines, ending 
with vaord, me, have, there, near. The first folio has direction 'Shout 
within. Enter Archas, Olimpia and Alinda' after the word have. Second 
folio, ' Shout within ' after have, and ' Enter Archas, Olympia and Alinda' 
after near. 
3o s.d. Alinda] Ff. Dyce ' Young Archas disguised as before.' 
37 s.d. To Archas] Added Weber. 
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ACT I I. 

SCENE I. 

The court of the 29alace. 

Enter DUKE, t3URRIS, and tVdO Gentlemen. 

Duke. No news of Archas yet ? 
Burris. But now, an 't please ye, 
A post came in ; letters he brought none with him, 
But this deliver'd : he saw the armies join, 
The game of blood begun ; and by our general, 
Who never was acquainted but xvith conquest, 5 
So bravely fought, he saw the Tartars shaken, 
And there he said he left 'em. 
Duke. Where's Boroskie ? 
First Gent. He is up again, an 't please ye. 
Burris. Sir, methinks 
This news should make ye lightsome, bring joy to ye ; 
It strikes our hearts with general comfort. [Exit DUKE. 
Gone ! IO 
What should this mean ? so suddenly! he's well ? 
Sec. GenL We see no other. 
First Gent. Would the rest were well too, 
That put these starts into him ! 
t3urris. I '11 go after him. 
Sec. Gent. 'Twill not be fit, sir ; h'as some secret in 
him, 
He would not be disturb'd in. Knov you any thing I5 
Has cross'd him since the general went ? 
Burris. 

Not any ; 

II. i.] Locality first given by Weber. 
8 He i$] 17 I. F2 atlds. 
IO Go] Printed as part of next line in Ff. 
I I] Ff print atle "s well in a line by itself. 
12 no other] i. e. we do not observe him to be anything but well. 
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Good sir, excuse me. 
Duke. Do you fear me for your enemy ? 40 
Speak, on your duty. 
Bor. Then I must, and dare, sir. 
When he comes home, take heed the court receive him 
not, 
Take heed he meet not with their loves and praises : 
That glass will shev him ten times greater, sir, 
(And make him strive to make good that proportion,) 45 
Than e'er his fortune bred him ; he is honourable, 
At least I strive to understand him so, 
And of a nature, if not this vay poison'd, 
Perfect enough, easy, and sweet; but those are soon 
seduced, sir : 
He's a great man, and what that pill may vork, 5o 
Prepared by general voices of the people, 
Is the end of all my counsel. Only this, sir ; 
Let him retire a vhile ; there's more hangs by it 
Than you know yet : there if he stand a while well, 
But till the soldier cool--whom for their service 55 
You must pay now most liberally, most freely, 
And shover yourself into 'era ; 'tis the bounty 
They follov with their loves, and not the bravery 
Duke. But vhere's the money ? 
Re-enter Second Gentleman. 
How now ! 
Sec. Gent. Sir, the colonel, 
Son to the lord Archas, with most happy news 60 
Of the Tartar's overthrov, vithout here 
Attends your grace's pleasure. 
Bar. Be not seen, sir : 
He's a bold fellow ; let me stand his thunders : 
To th' court he must not come. No blessing here, sir, 
No face of favour, if you love your honour. 65 
Duke. Do what you think is meetest ; I'll retire, sir. 
[Exit. 
45] F, omits brackets. 
55 zvhom] Yz. YI zvho. 
57 slunver] F* shewrd. Fz shawre. 
59 s.d.] Ff * Enter z Gent. Ff z Enter two Gent. Dyce first "Re-enter 
Second Gentleman," rightly, as Ff next prefix ' z Gent.' shows. 
65] Ff give here s.d. Enter Theodore. 
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What labour would these men neglect, what danger, 2o 
Where honour is ? though seated in a billow 
Rising as high as heaven, would not these soldiers, 
Like to so many sea-gods, charge up to it ? 
Do you see these swords ? Time's scythe was ne'er so 
sharp, sir, 
Nor ever at one harvest mow'd such handfuls ; 225 
Thought's ne'er so sudden, nor belief so sure, 
When they are drawn ; and, were it not sometimes 
I swim upon their angers to allay 'era, 
And, like a calm, depress their fell intentions, 
They are so deadly sure, Nature would suffer. 230 
And whose are all these glories ? why, their prince's, 
Their country's, and their friends' ! alas, ofall these, 
And all the happy ends they bring, the blessings, 
They only share the labours ! a little joy, then, 
And outside of a welcome, at an upshot, 235 
Would not have done amiss, sir : but, howsoever, 
Between me and my duty no crack, sir, 
Shall dare appear ; I hope, by my example, 
No discontent in them.--Without doubt, gentlemen, 
The duke will both look suddenly and truly 240 
On your deserts.--Methinks, 'twere good they were 
paid, sir. 
tor. They shall be immediately ; I stay for money ; 
And any favour else-- 
Arckas. We are all bound to ye : 
And so I take my leave, sir. When the duke pleases 
To make me worthy of his eyes. 
tor. Which will be suddenly ; 245 
I know his good thoughts to ye. 
Archas. With all duty, 
And all humility, I shall attend, sir. 
tor. Once more you are welcome home. These 
shall be satisfied. 
Tlteod. Be sure we be ; and handsomely 
A rchas. Wait you on me, sir. 
Theod. And honestly : no juggling. 
Arckas. Will ye come, sir ? [Exit. 250 
Bor. Pray, do not doubt. 
Theod. Ve are no boys. [Exit. 
230 ] Ff have unneeded break at end of this line. Om. x775. 
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And can this cure 'em? You should have used us 
nobly, 
And, for our doing well, as well proclaim'd us, 
To the world's eye have shew'd and sainted us ; 
Then ye had paid us bravely ; then we had shined, 
sir, _075 
Not in this gilded stuff, but in our glory. 
You may take back your money. 
Gent. This I fear'd still. 
Bor. Consider better, gentlemen. 
Anc. Thank your lordship ; 
And now I '11 put on my considering cap. 
My lord, that I am no courtier, you may guess it _08o 
By having no suit to you for this money ; 
For, though I want, I want not this, nor shall not, 
While you want that civility to rank it 
With those rights we expected ; money grows, sir, 
And men must gather it; all is not put in one purse : 283 
And that I am no carter, I could never whistle yet! 
But that I am a soldier, and a gentleman, 
And a fine gentleman, an 't like your honour, 
And a most pleasant companion, [Sinffs. 
All you that are witty, 290 
Come, list to my ditty 
Come, set in, boys 
With your lordship's patience.--[Song.]--How do you 
like my song, my lord ? 
Bor. Even as I like yourself; but 'would be a great 
deal better, 
You would prove a great deal wiser, and take 
this money ; _095 
In your own phrase I speak now, sir : and 'tis very well 
You have learn'd to sing ; for, since you prove so liberal 
To refuse such means as this, maintain your voice still ; 
'Twill prove your best friend. 
286 And that I am no carter, I could never t,histle yet] Seward, not under- 
standing the passage, threw out the word that.--" The sense of the whole 
speech is, ' That I 'm no courtier, you may guess by not asking for money ; that 
I 'm no carter, by not being able to whistle ; but that I 'm a soldier,' " etc. 
--Ed. 778. 
290 Allyou that are witty, etc.] Printed as though spoken in Ff. In itals. 
Seward. s.d. 'Sings' added Weber. 
296 rn your ozon2Ohrase ] Dyee refers to Putskie's speech, 11. 88 sqq. 
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Burris. I hope a great one, 
And for your good, brave sir. 
ArcAas. I thank ye, lord : 
And now my service to the duke. 
?urris. I'll wait on ye. [Exeunt. 

277 

SCENE IV. 

A notlter room in t/re sante. 

Enter DUKE, BOROSKIE, Gentlemen, and Attendants. 
Z)uke. May this be credited ? 
Eor. Disgrace me else, 
And never more with favour look upon me. 
Z)uke. It seems impossible. 
or. It cannot choose, sir, 
Till your own eyes behold it; but that it is so, 
And that by this means the too-haughty soldier 
Has been so cramm'd and fed he cares not for ye, 
Believe, or let me perish : let your eyes, 
As you observe the house, but where I point it 
Make stay, and take a view, and then you have found 
)uke. I '11 follow your direction. 
Enter ARCHAS, BURRIS, HONORA, VIOLA, and 
Servant. 
Welcome, Archas ; IO 
You are welcome home, brave lord. We are come to 
visit ye, 
And thank ye for your service. 
Arckas. 'Twas so poor, sir, 
3 x, 32 Iope . . . brave sir] Printed as one line in Ff. 
Sc. IV.] In Ff, Seward and Colman the s.d. is "Enter Duke, Boroskey, 
Gent. and Attendants." Sc. IV in these editions not beginning until after 
Exeunt at 1. 23. We follow Weber's and Dyce's division. 
7 eyes] Altered by editors of x778 and Weber to eye. With reference to it, 
I. 8, ])yce notes a similar looseness of expression in TAe Queen of CorintA, 
IV. iv. end : ' Nature's divided streams . . . will overrun at last, and flow to 
itsel[.' Besides, loint it may equal lOoint. 
IO s.d. Honora, Viola] ' 2 Daughters' in Ff. 
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Will 't please you see a strange clock ? 
Duke. This, or nothing. 
Why should you bar it up thus with defences 
Above the rest, unless it contain'd something 
More excellent and curious of keeping ? 
Open 't, for I will see 't. 
A rckas. The keys are lost, sir. 20 
Does your grace think, if it xvere fit for you, 
I could be so unmannerly ? 
Duke. I will see it ; 
And either shew it 
Archas. Good sir 
Duke. Thank ye, Archas ; 
You shew your love abundantly. 
Do I use to entreat thus ?--Force it open. 25 
Burris. That were inhospitable ; you are his guest, sir, 
And 'tis his greatest joy to entertain 
Duke. Hold thy peace, fool.mWill ye open it 
Archas. Sir, I cannot; 
I must not, if I could. 
Duke. Go, break it open. 
Arcltas. I must withstand that force.--Be not too 
rash, gentlemen. 3o 
Duke. Unarm him first ; then, if he be not obstinate, 
Preserve his life. 
Archas. I thank your grace ; I take it : 
And now take you the keys ; go in, and see, sir ; 
[ The door is opened. 
There feed your eyes with wonder, and thank that 
traitor, 
That thing that sells his faith for favour. [Exit DUKE. 
Burris. Sir, what moves ye ? 35 
Arckas. I have kept mine pure.--Lord Burris, there's 
a Judas, 
That for a smile will sell ye all : a gentleman 
The devil has more truth, and has maintain'd it ; 
A xhore's heart more belief in 't. 

x6] Stage direction in Ff ' Little Trunke ready.' 
27 'tis] Sympson's correction. Both the folios n2h; which, unless we 
suppose the line to be incomplete (the Duke interrupting Burris), cannot be 
right. 
33 s.d. The door, etc.] Stage direction is Weber's. 
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ArcAas. What says your lordship to 't ? 
iRor. I dare not rob ye. 
ArcAas. Poor miserable men, you have robb'd your- 
selves both !- 
This gown, and this unvalued treasure, your brave 
father 
Found me a child at school with, in his progress ; 95 
Where such a love he took to some few answers 
(Unhappy boyish toys, hit in my head then) 
That suddenly I made him, thus as I was 
(For here was all the wealth I brought his highness) 
He carried me to court, there bred me up, 
Bestow'd his favours on me, taught me arms first, 
With those an honest mind : I served him truly, 
And where he gave me trust, I think I fail'd not ; 
Let the world speak. I humbly thank your highness ; 
You have done more, and nobler, eased mine age, sir, xo5 
And to this care a fair Cuietus given. 
Now to my book again ! 
Duke. You have your wish, sir.-- 
Let some bring off the treasure. 
tor. Some is his, sir. 
.qrchas. None, none, my lord; a poor unworthy 
reaper ; 
The harvest is his grace's. 
Duke. Thank you, Archas.  o 
Archas. But will not you repent, lord ? when this is 
gone, 
x, Vhere will your lordship 
or. Pray, take you no care, sir. 
Arcltas. Does your grace like my house ? 
Duke. Wondrous well, Archas ; 
You have made me richly welcome. 
,4rc/tas. I did my best, sir. 
Is there any thing else may please your grace ? 
94 unz'alued] i. e. invaluable. 
95 his 2rogress] i.e. his journey of state, to visit different parts of his 
kingdom. 
97 Unhappy] i. e. waggish. Cf. II. ii. 30 note. The brackets here are 
Seward's. 
99] Brackets 
I01 arms] F2 the Arms. 
Io9 m 2 lord] Omitted F. 



SCENE VII 
Duke. 
I had forgot; send them to court. 
Duke. ! said, your daughters; 
have 'era 
Attend my sister, Archas. 
A rdms. Thank your highness. 
Duke. And suddenly. [Exeunt all except ARCHAS. 
Arcttas. Through all the ways I dare, 
I '11 serve your temper, though you try me far. [Exit. 120 
II) $.d.] FfExit. Ed. 1778 Exit with train. 
12o me far] So the second folio. The first folio has me too far. 
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Your daughters I I5 
How's that, sir ? 
see it done: I'll 
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The good old woman on a bed he threw. 
To th' court! 
A rchas. Thou art not mad ? 
Theod. Nor drunk as you are ; 
Drunk with your duty, sir : do you call it duty ? 
A pox o' duty! What can these do there ? 
What should they do ?--Can ye look babies, sisters, 12o 
In the young gallants' eyes, and twirl their band-strings ? 
Can ye ride out to air yourselves ?--Pray, sir, 
Be serious with me ; do ye speak this truly ? 
Arcltas. Why, didst thou never hear of women yet at 
court, boy ? 
Theod. Yes, and good women too, very good women, 125 
Excellent honest women : but are you sure, sir, 
That these will prove so ? 
lion. There's the danger, brother. 
Theod. God-a-mercy, wench, thou hast a grudging 
of it. 
A rchas. Now be you serious, sir, and observe what I 
say ; 
Do it, and do it handsomely: go with 'era. I3O 
Tteod. With all my heart, sir. I am in no fault now, 
If they be thought whores for being in my company: 
Pray, write upon their backs, they are my sisters, 
And where I shall deliver 'era. 
Archas. Ye are wondrous jocund ; 
But, prithee, tell me, art thou so lewd a fellow? I35 
I never knew thee fail a truth. 
TIteod. I am a soldier; 
And spell you what that means. 
A rclms. A soldier ! 

I 17 Thou art not] F2 Thou art. 
12o-21 look babies... In... gallants' eyes] Of amorous ogling, as in The 
IVoman's 19rize, V. i. 44, 'To look gay babies in your eyes' ; and The 14romatt 
Hater, III. i. oI, ' Mine eyes look'd babies in.' The phrase refers to the 
tiny reflection of oneself seen in the pupil of another's eye ; but doubtless has 
a lewder meaning. 
121 battd-slrings] Strings with small tassels at the ends, which tied the 
band (collar or ruff-) in front. Among instances of band in this sense the 
N.E./9. quotes c. I625, t'oems on Costume (I849), 112, ' With laces long and 
broad As now are women's bands.' 
I28 grudging of it] i. e. a secret inclination for it, or perhaps 'symptom,' as 
II. i. x57. 
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tur. Heaven bless your highness ever! 
Duke. You are honest. [Exit BURRIS. 

Enter ALINDA and PUTSKIE, and rentain at the side of 
tire staffe. 
Puts. They're coming now to court, as fair as virtue: IO 
Two brighter stars ne'er rose here. 
Ah'n. Peace, I have it, 
And what my art can do--the duke ! 
1guts. I am gone; 
Remember. 
Alin. I am counsell'd to the full, sir. [Exit PUTSKIE. 
Duke. My pretty mistress, whither lies your business ? 
How kindly I should take this, were it to me now! 15 
Alin. I must confess, immediately to your grace, 
At this time 
Duke. You have no address, I do believe ye; 
I vould ye had ! 
zllin. 'Twere too much boldness, sir, 
Upon so little knowledge, less deserving. 
Duke. You'll make a perfect courtier. 
Ah'n. A very poor one. 20 
Duke. A very fair one, sweet : come hither to 
[Aside.] What killing eyes this wench has! in his 
glory, 
Not the bright sun, when the Sirian star reigns, 
Shines half so fiery. 
Alin. Why does your grace so view me 
Nothing but common handsomeness dwells here, sir; 25 
Scarce that: your grace is pleased to mock my 
meanness. 
Duke. Thou shalt not go : I do not lie unto thee ; 
In my eye thou appear'st-- 
Ah'n. Dim not the sight, sir; 
9 s.d. Exit Burris] Folios and first three editors have ' Exit' at ever. 
9 s. d. and remain . . . stage] Ff ' at doore.' 
IO, I I They're coming,.., rose here] Seward chose to give these lines to 
the Duke, for reasons which it would be useless to detail 
13 s.d. Exit Putskie] Ff and first three editors put ' Exit' at Remember. 
7 time--] Ff and first three editors time. 
22 s.d. Aside] Added Weber. 
23 the Sirian star] Silently altered by Seward to the hot Sirian star. 
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tor. How is this ? 
TAird Sold. Honesty, my lord ; 'tis here in a quill. 
Anc. Take heed you open it not, for 'tis so subtle, 
The least puff of wind will blow it out o' th' kingdom. 
Sec. Sold. Will your lordship please to taste a fine 
potato ? 
'Twill advance your wither'd state. 50 
Anc. Fill your honour full of most noble itches, 
And make Jack dance in your lordship's breeches. 
First Soldier [Sings]. 
If your daughters, on their beds, 
Have bow'd or crack'd their maidenheads ; 
If, in a coach, with too much tumbling, 55 
They chance to cry, fie, fo, what fumbling ! 
If her foot slip, and down fall she, 
And break her leg above the knee ; 
The one and thirtieth of February let this be ta'en, 
And they shall be arrant maids again. 6o 
Bor. Ye are brave soldiers ! keep your wantonness : 
A winter will come on to shake this wilfulness : 
Disport yourselves ; and, when you want your money 
Anc. [Exit witk Gentlemen. 
13room, broom etc. 
[Exit sinffinff, witk tke rest. 

SCENE VI. 

A room he the Palace. 

Eter flkLINDA, HONORA, and VIOLA. 
Alin. You must not be so fearful, little one ; 
Nor, lady, you so sad ; you will ne'er make courtiers, 
With these dull sullen thoughts: this place is pleasure, 
49 lease] Ore. F x. 
58 above] Ff 'hove. Break tte leg, break te knee and siPrain the ankle were 
cant terms. 
63] Ff and eds. before Dyce have ' Exit' simply. 
64 s.d. Exit, etc.] Dyce. FI has ' Exit singing,' F2, Sew., Col., Web. 
Exeunt 'singing.' 
Sc. VI.] Locality due to Weber. 
s.d. Enter Alinda] Dyce has ' Young Archas digguised as before.' 
VOL. III. X 
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Preserved to that use, so inhabited ; 
And those that live here, live delightful, joyful : 5 
These are the gardens of Adonis, ladies ; 
Where all sweets, to their free and noble uses, 
Grow ever young and courted. 
Hon. [Aside.] Bless me, Heaven ! 
Can things of her years arrive at these rudiments ?- 
By your leave, fair gentlewoman, how long have you 
been here ? IO 
Alin. Faith, much about a week, 
Hon. You have studied hard, 
And, by my faith, arrived at a great knowledge. 
Viola. Were not you bashful at first ? 
A lin. Ay, ay, for an hour or two 
But when I saw people laugh'd at me for it, 
And thought it a dull breeding--- 
Hon. You are govern'd here, then,  5 
Much after the men's opinions ? 
Alin. Ever, lady. 
lion. And what they think is honourable--- 
Alin. Most precisely 
We follow, with all faith. 
Hon. A goodly catechism ! 
! Yola. But bashful for an hour or two ! 
Alin. Faith, to say true, 
I do not think I was so long; for, look ye, 20 
'Tis to no end here ; put on what shape ye will, 
And sour yourself with ne'er so much austerity, 
You shall be courted in the same, and won too ; 
'Tis but some two hours more, and so much time lost, 
Which xve hold precious here. In so much time now "5 
As I have told you this, you may lose a servant 
Your age nor all your art can e'er recover. 
Catch me occasion as she comes, hold fast there, 
Till what you do affect is ripen'd to ye. 
Has the duke seen ye yet ? 
6 gardens of Adonis] See Spenser's description of the Garden of Adonis in 
Book III, Canto VI, of the Fa//e Queene. 
8 s.d. Aside] Added Dyce. 
I4 laugh'd] Altered by the editors of 1778 and Weber to laugh. 
26 servant] Admirer, as I. ii. Iol. 
28 occasion] Occasion must be caught by the forelock, for she is bald behind. 
C)'ril Tourneur (Rev. Trag., I. i. 54) speaks of" that bald madam, Opportunity." 
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Hon. What if he have not ? 30 
Alin. You do your beauties too much wrong, 
appearing 
So full of sweetness, newness ; set so richly, 
As if a counsel beyond nature framed ye. 
//on. If we were thus, say Heaven had given these 
blessings, 
Must we turn these to sin-oblations ? 35 
Alin. How foolishly this country way shews in ye ! 
How full ofphlegm ! Do you come here to pray, ladies ? 
You had best cry, "Stand away; let me alone, 
gentlemen ; 
I '11 tell my father else." 
Viola. [Aside.] This woman's naught sure, 
A very naughty woman. 
Ilion. Come, say on, friend - 40 
I '11 be instructed by ye. ' 
Alin. You 'I1 thank me for 't. 
Hon. [Aside'.] Either I or the devil shall.--The duke 
you were speaking of. 
Alin. 'Tis well remember'd : yes, let him first see you ; 
Appear not openly till he has view'd ye. 
Ilion. He's a very noble prince, they say. 
Alin. Oh, wondrous gracious ! 45 
And, as you may deliver yourself, at the first viewing; 
For, look ye, you must bear yourself--yet take heed 
It be so season'd with a sweet humility, 
And graced with such a bounty in your beauty---- 
Ilion. But I hope he will offer me no ill ? 
Alin. No, no : 50 
'Tis like he will kiss ye, and play with ye. 
lion. Play vith me ! hov ? 
Alin. Why, good Lord, that you are such a fool now ! 
No harm, assure yourself. 
Viola. Will he play with me too ? 
Alin. Look babies in your eyes, my pretty sweet one : 
There's a fine sport. Do you know your lodgings yet ? 5 5 
Ilion. I hear of none. 

38--9 Sland... else] Italicized first in Seward. 
39 s.d. Aside] Stage direction Weber's. 
42 s.d. Aside] Added Seward. Ff have no direction. 
53 he] F2 and all editors. F ye. 
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2qlin. I do, then ; they are handsome, 
Convenient for access. 
Viola. Access! 
Alin. Yes, little one, 
For visitation of those friends and servants 
Your beauties shall make choice of: friends and 
visits ; 
Do not you know those uses ? alas, poor novice ! 6o 
There's a close couch or two, handsomely placed too. 
Viola. What are those, I pray you ? 
Alin. Who would be troubled 
With such raw things? They are to lie upon, 
And your love by ye ; and discourse, and toy in. 
Viohz. Alas, I have no love! 
Alin. You must by any means: 6 5 
You'll have a hundred, fear not. 
Vioh. Honesty keep me !- 
What shall I do xvith all those ? 
Alin. You'll find uses: 
Ye are ignorant yet ; let time work. You must learn 
too, 
To lie handsomely in your bed a-mornings, ncat]y drest 
In a most curious waistcoat, to set ye off well, 70 
Play vith your bracelets, sing; you must learn to 
rhyme too, 
And riddle neatly ; study" the hardest language, 
And 'tis no matter whether it be sense or no, 
So it go scem]y off. Be sure yc profit 
In kissing, kissing sweetly; there lies a main point, 75 
A key that opens to all practic pleasure: 
I '11 help ye to a friend of mine shall teach ye, 
And suddenly : your country way is fulsome. 
Hon. Have ye schools for all these mysteries ? 
Alin. Oh, yes, 
And several hours prefix'd to study in : 8o 
Ye may have calendars to know the good hour, 
And when to take a jewel ; for the ill too, 
When to refuse, with observations on 'em ; 
62- 3 lVho would.., lie upon] As one line in folios. 
70 waistcoat] Livia in The llroman's Pze (I. iv.) talks of wanting 
"Spanish gloves or stockings, 
A ten pound waistcoat or a nag to hunt on." 
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Your bounteous favours less ; but that my duty, 
My ready will, and all I had to serve ye 
Oh, Heaven, thou know'st my honesty! 
Olym. No more : 
Take heed; Heaven has a justice. Take this ring 
with ye, [Gives him his ring back. 25 
This doting spell you gave me : too well, Alinda, 
Thou knew'st the virtue in 't ; too well I feel it : 
Nay, keep that too ; it may sometimes remember ye, 
When you are willing to forget, who gave it, 
And to what virtuous end. 
Alin. Must I go from ye ? 30 
Of all the sorrows Sorrow has--must I part with ye ? 
Part with my noble mistress ? 
Olym. Or I with thee, wench. 
Alin. _And part, stain'd with opinion? Farewell, 
lady ; 
Happy and blessed lady, goodness keep ye! 
Thus your poor servant, full of grief, turns from ye, 35 
For ever full of grief, for ever from ye. 
I have no being now, no friends, no country; 
I wander Heaven knows whither, Heaven knows how ; 
No life, now you are lost: only mine innocence, 
That little left me of myself, goes with me ; 4o 
That's all my bread and comfort. I confess, madam, 

Truly confess, the duke has often courted me. 
Olym. And pour'd his soul into thee, won thee. 

Alin. Do you think so ? 
Well, time, that told this tale, will tell my truth too, 
And say ye had a faithful honest servant. 45 
The business of my life is now to pray for ye, 
Pray for your virtuous loves, pray for your children, 
When Heaven shall make ye happy. 
Olym. [Aside.] How she wounds me ! 
Either I am undone, or she must go.--Take these with 
ye, [ Gives casket and money. 
Some toys may do ye service! and this money; 50 
And, when ye ,vant, I love ye not so poorly 
(Not yet, Alinda), that I would see ye perish. 
Prithee, be good, and let me hear. Look on me ; 
25, 48 s.d.] Added Weber. 
49, 55 s.d.] Added Dyce. 
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I love those eyes yet dearly: I have kiss'd thee ; 
And now I '11 do 't again. Farewell, Alinda : 
[Kisses him. 
I am too full to speak more, and too wretched. [Exit. 
Alin. You have my faith, and all the world my 
fort u ne. [Exit. 

33 

55 

SCENE | |. 

The court of the I-'alace. 

Enter THEODORE. 

Theod. I would fain hear what becomes of these two 
wenches ; 
And, if I can, I will do 'em good. 

Enter Gentleman, passing over the stae. 
Do you hear, my honest friend ?- 
He knows no such name. What a world of business 
(Which by" interpretation are mere nothings) 
These things have here! Mass, now I think on't 
better, 
I wish he be not sent for one of them, 
To some of these by-lodgings : methought I saw 
A kind of reference in his face to bawdry. 

Enter Gentleman, with a Gentlewoman, passhtg ovcr 
the stage. 
He has her; but 'tis none of them. Hold fast, thief! 
An excellent touzing knave! Mistress, you are 
To suffer your penance some half hour hence now. 

I0 

57/ Written as two lines in Ff, the first ending at faith. 
Sc. II.] Locality due to Weber. 
I] Written as two lines in Ff, the first ending at hear. 
z s.d.] So Ff. Dyce has ' Enter a Gentleman who passes, etc.' 
3] Written as two lines in Ff, the first ending at name. 
8 s.d. Enter... stage] So Ff. Dyce has ' Re-enter Gentleman with a Gentle- 
woman who pass, etc.' 
m] The line ends at mistress in Ff. 
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Enter -PUTSKIE. 
How now, captain ! 
Puts. I come to seek you out, sir, 55 
And all the town I have travell'd. 
Theod. What's the news, man ? 
Puts. That that concerns us all, and very nearly. 
The duke this night holds a great feast at court, 
To which he bids for guests all his old counsellors, 
And all his favourites : your father's sent for. 60 
Theod. Why, he is neither in council nor in favour. 
Puts. That's it: have an eye now or never, and a 
quick one ; 
An eye that must not wink from good intelligence : 
I heard a bird sing, they mean him no good office. 
Theod. Art sure he sups here ? 
Puts. Sure as 'tis day. 
Theod. 'Tis like, then. 65 
Elter ANCIENT. 
How now! where hast thou been, Ancient ? 
Anc. Measuring the city: 
I have left my brooms at gate here ; by this time 
The porter has stole 'era, to sweep out rascals. 
Theod. Brooms ! 
Anc. I have been crying brooms all the town over, 
And such a mart I have made! there's no trade 
near it. 70 
Oh, the young handsome wenches, how they twitter'd, 
When they but saw me shake my ware, and sing too ! 
" Come hither, Master Broom-man, I beseech ye" ; 
" Good Master Broom-man, hither," cries another. 
Theod. Thou art a mad fellow. 75 
Anc. Theyare all as mad as I ; they all have trades 
nOW, 
And roar about the streets like bull-beggars. 
65 s.d. Enter Ancient] Fx puts it at end of Theod.'s speech {here), 1. 65 ; 
F2, Seward and ed. I778 at end of 1. 64 (office). 
67] Ff end line at here. Ed. I778 and Weber write as one line lleasuring 
the city . . . here. 
7o trade] F2 tread. 
73-4] Inverted commas first I778. 
77 bull.beggars] i.e. hobgoblins. 
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SCENE IV. 

The court of the Palace. 

Enter ARCHAS and a Servant. 

Archas. 'Tis strange to me to see the court, and 
welcome. 
Oh, royal place, how have I loved and served thee !- 
Who lies on this side, know'st thou ? 
Serv. The Lord Burris. 
Archas. Thou hast named a gentleman I stand much 
bound to : 
I think he sent the casket, sir ? 
Serv. The same, sir. 
Archas. An honest-minded man, a noble courtier! 
The duke made perfect choice xvhen he took him. 
Go you home ; I shall hit the way without a guide now. 
Sow. You may want something, sir. 
Archas. Only my horses, 
Which, after supper, let the groom wait with : 
I'll have no more attendance here. 
Serv. Your will, sir. [Exit. 

Ener TtIEODORE. 
Theod. You are well met here, sir. 
Archas. How now, boy! how dost thou ? 
Theod. I should ask you that question: how do 
you, sir ? 
How do you feel yourself ? 
Archas. Why, well, and lusty. 
Tla'od. What do you here, then ? 
Archas. Why, I am sent for, 
To supper with the duke. 
Theod. Have you no meat at home ? 
Or do you long to feed, as hunted deer do, 
Sc. IV.] Locality due to Weber. 
I 'Tis strange] Separate line in Ff. 
4] Written as two lines in Ff, the first ending with gentleman. 
8] Written as two lines in Ff, the first ending with way. 
:] Folios make two lines (the first ending with boy) of Archas's speech. 
,61 Scan--' To s6plper with I the dflke. I ltave you n6 I meat at hbme?' 

IO 

15 
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The duke's, the royal duke's !--Ha ! what have I got, 
Sir ? ha ! the robe of death ! 
Duke. You have deserved it. 
ArcAas. The livery of the grave !--Do you start all 
from me ? 
Do I smell of earth already ?--Sir, look on me, 35 
And like a man ; is this your entertainment ? 
Do you bid your worthiest guests to bloody banquets ? 

Enter a Guard, who seie ARCHAS. 
A guard upon me too [--This is too foul play, 
Boy, to thy good, thine honour ; thou wretched ruler, 
Thou son of fools and flatterers, heir of hypocrites !-- 40 
Am I served in a hearse, that saved ye all ? 
Are ye men or devils ? do ye gape upon me ? 
Wider ! and swallow all my services : 
Entomb them first, my faith next, then my integrity ; 
And let these struggle with your mangy minds, 45 
Your sear'd and seal'd-up consciences, till ye burst. 
Bor. These words are death. 
ArcAas. No, those deeds that want rewards, sirrah, 
Those battles I have fought, those horrid dangers 
(Leaner than death, and wilder than destruction) 50 
I have march'd upon, these honour'd wounds, time's 
story, 
The blood I have lost, the youth, the sorrows suffer'd, 
These are my death, these that can ne'er be recom- 
pensed, 
These that ye sit a-brooding on like toads, 
Sucking from my deserts the sweets and savours, 55 
And render me no pay again but poisons! 
'or. The proud vain soldier thou hast set 
Archas. Thou liest ! 
Now, by my little time of life, liest basely, 
Maliciously, and loudly! how I scorn thee! 
If I had swell'd the soldier, or intended 60 
33 Sir] Ed. I778 puts this at end of previous line. 
37 s.d. who seize Archas] Added Weber. 
46 ye] So FI. F2 has/hey, and so the modern editors before Dyce. 
54 sit] The editors of 1778 and Weber print set. 
55 sawours] Seward and all editors for favours of Ff. 
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I-Ion. Oh, my poor father ! 
Puts. Burn, kill and burn! 
Archas. Hold, hold, I say ! hold, soldiers ! 
On your allegiance, hold ! 
Theod. We must not. 
Arckas. Hold ! 
I swear by Heaven, he is a barbarous traitor stirs first, 
A villain, and a stranger to obedience, 
Never my soldier more, nor friend to honour !-- 35 
Why did you use your old man thus ? thus cruelly" 
Torture his poor weak body ? I ever loved ye. 
Z)uke. Forget me in these wrongs, most noble Archas. 
Archas. I have balm enough for all my hurts; weep 
no more, sir ; 
A satisfaction for a thousand sorrows : 4o 
I do believe ye innocent, a good man, 
And Heaven forgive that naughty thing that wrong'd 
me !- 
Why look ye wild, my friends? why stare ye on 
me? 
I charge ye, as ye are men, my men, my lovers, 
As ye are honest faithful men, fair soldiers, 45 
Let down your anger ! Is not this our sovereign ? 
The head of mercy and of law ? who dares, then, 
But rebels scorning law, appear thus violent ? 
Is this a place for swords, for threatening fires ? 
The reverence of this house dares any touch, 5o 
But with obedient knees and pious duties ? 
Are we not all his subjects, all sworn to him ? 
Has not he power to punish our offences, 
And do we not daily fall into 'era ? Assure you,- 
selves 
I did offend, and highly, grievously; 55 
This good sweet prince I offended, my life forfeited, 
Which yet his mercy and his old love met with, 
And only let me feel his light rod this way: 
Ye are to thank him for your general, 
Pray for his life and fortune, sweat your bloods for him. 6o 
33] In ed. I778 Iwear is put at end of previous line. 
33 is] FI it. 33 barbarous] Altered by Seward to base. 
4I ycl F2, Dyce and ed. I778you. 
6o srveat] F- s'wear. 

[ACT IV 
30 
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[ACT IV 

For all his mischiefs, may all good thoughts forget me ! 
Arctzas. I am very sore. 
Duke. Bring him to bed with ease, gentlemen : 
For every stripe I'll drop a tear to wash 'era ; 
And in my sad repentance-- 
Arc/tas. 'Tis too much; 
I have a life yet left to gain that love, sir. [Exeunt. 
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Olym. [Aside.] Oh, now my heart, my heart aches ! 
Y. Arch. All the comfort 
My poor youth has, all that my hopes have built me ; 35 
I thought it my first duty, my best service, 
Here to arrive first, humbly to thank your grace 
For my poor sister, humbly to thank your nobleness, 
That bounteous goodness in ye 
Olym. [Aside.] 'Tis he, certainly. 
Y. Arch. That springof favour to her ; with my life, 
madam, 40 
If any such most happy means might meet me, 
To shew my thankfulness. 
Olym. [Aside.] What have I done, fool! 
Y. Arch. She came a stranger to your grace, no 
courtier, 
Nor of that curious breed befits your service ; 
Yet one, I dare assure my soul, that loved ye 45 
Before she saw ye ; doted on your virtues ; 
Before she knew those fair eyes, long'd to read 'era ; 
You only had her prayers, you her wishes ; 
And that one hope to be vours once, preserved her. 
Olym. [Aside.] I have done wickedly. 
Y. Arch. A little beauty, 50 
Such as a cottage breeds, she brought along with 
her ; 
And yet our country eyes esteem'd it much too. 
But for her beauteous mind (forget, great lady, 
I am her brother, and let me speak a stranger,) 
Since she was able to beget a thought, 'twas honest: 55 
The daily study how to fit your services, 
Truly to tread that virtuous path you walk in, 
So fired her honest soul, we thought her sainted. 
I presume she is still the same: I would fain see 
her ; 
For, madam, 'tis no little love I owe her. 6o 
Olym. Sir, such a maid there was, I had 
Y. Arch. There was, madam ! 
Olym. [Aside.] Oh, my poor wench! Eyes, I will 
ever curse ye 
For your credulity.--Alinda 
34, 39, 4z, 5 o, 62 s.d. Aside] Added Dyce. 
.54 a stranger] i.e. a a stranger. 
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Y. Arch. That's her name, madam, 
Olym. Give me a little leave, sir, to lament her. 
Y. Arch. Is she dead, lady ? 
Olym. Dead, sir, to my service : 65 
She is gone. Pray ye, ask no further. 
Y. Arch. I obey, madam. 
Gone !--[Aside.] Now must I lament too.--Said ye 
"gone," madam ? 
Olym. Gone, gone for ever ! 
E Arch. That's a cruel saying. 
Her honour too ? 
Olym. Prithee, look angry on me, 
And, if thou ever lov'dst her, spit upon me : 7o 
Do something like a brother, like a friend, 
And do not only say thou lov'st her. 
Y. Arch. Ye alnaze me. 
Ovm. I ruin'd her, I wrong'd her, I abused her ; 
Poor innocent soul, I flung her--Sweet Alinda, 
Thou virtuous maid ! my soul now calls thee virtuous.-- 75 
Why do ye not rail now at me ? 
Y. Arch. For what, lady ? 
Olym. Call me base treacherous xvoman ? 
Y. Arch. Heaven defend me ! 
Own. Rashly I thought her false, and put her from 
me; 
Rashly and madly I betray'd her modesty; 
Put her to wander, Heaven knows where: nay, more, 
sir, 8o 
Stuck a black brand upon her. 
Y. Arch. 'Twas not well, lad)-. 
Olym. 'Twas damnable ; she loving me so dearly, 
Never poor wench loved so. Sir, believe me, 
'Twas the most duteous wench, the best companion ; 
When I was pleased, the happiest and the gladdest ; 85 
The modestest sweet nature dwelt within her: 
I saw all this, I knew all this, I loved it, 
I doted on it too, and yet I kiil'd it. 
Oh, what have I forsaken! what have I lost! 
Y. Arch. Madam, I'll take my leave; since she is 
wandering, 9o 
'Tis fit I know no rest. 
Olym. Will you go too, sir ? 
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A fellow of a faith indeed : 
Burris. He has shamed him. 30 
.qrc/as. And that that bears the colours there, most 
certain 
So like an Ancient of mine own, a brave fellow, 
A loving and obedient, that, believe me, Burris, 
I am amazed and troubled : and, were it not 
I know the general goodness of my people, 35 
The duty, and the truth, the stedfast honesty, 
A1:d am assured they would as soon turn devils 
As rebels to allegiance, for mine honour-- 
1Tuttis. Here needs no wars. 
Puts. I pray forgive us, sir. 
Ant. Good general, forgive us, or use your sword ; 4o 
Your words are double death. 
lll. Good noble general! 
Burris. Pray, sir, be merciful. 
Archas. Weep out your shames first ; 
Ye make me fool for company. Fie, soldiers ! 
My soldiers too, and play these tricks! What's he 
there ? 
Sure I have seen his face too : yes; most certain 45 
I have a son (but I hope he is not here now) 
Would much resemble this man, wondrous near him ; 
Just of his height and making too.--You seem a leader. 
Theod. Good sir, do not shame me more: I know 
your anger, 
And less than death I look not for. 5o 
Archas. You shall be my charge, sir: it seems you 
want foes, 
When you would make your friends your enemies : 
A running blood ye have, but I shall cure ye. 
lurris. Good sir 
A rchas. No more, good lord.--Beat forward, sol- 
diers :-- 55 
And you march in the rear ; you have lost your places. 
[lxeunt. 
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[ACT V 

And, if by your sweet mercy not prevented, 
I fear some fatal stroke. [Drums. 
Duke. I hear the drums beat. 

z5 

Euler ARCIIAS, THEODORE, Gentlemen, [and] 
Sold iers. 
Welcome, my worthy fi lend ! 
Archas. Stand where ye are, sir; 
Even as you love your country, move not forward, 
Nor plead for peace, till I have done a justice, 
A justice on this villain, (none of mine now,) 3o 
A justice on this rebel. 
1-Ion. Oh, my brother ! 
Arcbas. This fatal firebrand 
Duke. Forget not, old man, 
He is thy son, of thine own blood. 
Archas. In these veins 
No treachery e'er harbour'd yet, no mutiny; 
I ne'er gave life to lewd and headstrong rebels. 35 
Duke. 'Tis his first fault. 
Archas. Not of a thousand, sir ; 
Or, were it so, it is a fault so mighty, 
So strong against the nature of all mercy, 
His mother, were she living, would not weep for him. 
He dare not say he would live. 
Theod. I must not, sir, 40 
Whilst you say 'tis not fit.--Your grace's mercy, 
Not to my life applied, but to my fault, sir! 
The world's forgiveness, ntxt ! last, on my knees, sir, 
I humbly beg, [A%eels. 
Do not take I r, In me yet the name of father; 45 
Strike me a thousand blows, but let me die yours! 
Archas. He moves my heart: I must be sudden 
with him, 
I shall grow faint else in my execution. 
[Aside, and then draws his sword. 
z6 s.d. Enter Archas, etc.] After stroke in folios and ed. 1778. 
33 thy son,] Comma first in Fz. 
35 lewd] i. e. wicked, vile. 
44 I humbly beg] So arranged in Ff. 'Kneels' inserted Weber, 1. 41, here 
Dyce. 
48] s.d. as Dyce. Weber inserted ' Draws' 1. 46 and dash at execution. 
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Come, come, sir, you have seen death; now meet 
him bravely. 
Duke. Hold, hold, I say, a little hold ! consider, 50 
Thou hast no more sons, Archas, to inherit thee. 
lrchas. Yes, sir, I have another and a nobler; 
No treason shall inherit me ; young Archas, 
A boy as sweet as young ; my brother breeds him, 
My noble brother Briskie breeds him nobly: 55 
Him let your favour find, give him your honour. 

Enter PUTSKIE, and YOUNG ARCIIAS. 
Puts. Thou hast no child left, Archas, none to 
inherit thee, 
II thou strik'st that stroke now. Behold young Archas ! 
Behold thy brother here, thou bloody brother, 
As bloody to this sacrifice as thou art ! 6o 
Heave up thy sword, and mine's heaved up- strike, 
Archas, ' 
And I '11 strike too, as suddenly, as deadly! 
Have mercy, and I'll have mercy; the duke gives it; 
Look upon all these, how they weep it from thee! 
Choose quickly, and begin. 
Duke. On your obedience, 65 
On your allegiance, save him ] 
trchas. Take him to ye : 
[THEOD. rfscs .. Soldiers shouL 
And, sirrah, be an honest man ; ye have reason. 
I thank ye, worthy brother.--Welcome, child, 
Mine own sweet child ! 
Duke. Why vas this boy conceal'd thus ? 
1guts. Your grace's pardon : 7o 
Fearing the vow you made against my brother, 
And that your anger would not only light 
On him, but find out all his family, 
This young boy, to preserve from after-danger, 
Like a young wench, hither I brought; myself, 75 
In the habit of an ordinary captain 
Disguised, got entertainment, and served here, 
56] The stage direction in Ff is ' Enter Putskie (alias Briskie) and Alinda 
(alias Archas).' 
66] s.d. ' Soul. shout ' Ff. Dyce prefixed ' Theod. rises.' 
VOL. IlL 
AA 
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That I might still be ready to all fortunes. 
The boy your grace took, nobly entertain'd him, 
But thought a girl ;--Alinda, madam. 
Olym. Stand away, 80 
And let me look upon him. 
Duke. My young mistress !w 
This is a strange metamorphosis.--Alinda ! 
: Arch. Your grace's humble servant. 
Duke. Come hither, sister. 
I dare yet scarce believe mine eyes.--[Aside.] How 
they view one another !-- 
Dost thou not love this boy well ? 
Olym. I should lie else, trust me, 85 
Extremely lie, sir. 
Duke. Didst thou never wish, Olympia, 
It might be thus ? 
Olym. A thousand times. 
Duke. Here, take him ; 
Nay, do not blush ; I do not jest ; kiss sweetly : 
Boy, ye kiss faintly, boy ;--Heaven give ye comfort !- 
Teach him ; he'll quickly learn.--There's two hearts 
eased now. 90 
Archas. You do me too much honour, sir. 
Duke. No, Archas ; 
But all I can I will.--Can you love me ? speak truly. 
t-Ion. Yes, sir, dearly. 
Duke. Come hither, Viola : can you love this man ? 
l"iola. I'll do the best I can, sir. 
Duke. Seal it, Burris. 95 
.Ve'll all to church together instantly ; 
And then a vie for boys ! Stay, bring Boroskie : 
[Exeunt Gentlemen, who re-enter with BOROSKIE. 
I had almost forgot that lump of mischief. 
There, Archas, take the enemy to honour, 
The knave to worth ; do with him what thou wilt. too 

79 The] F. F2, Seward That. 
84 s.d. Aside] Dyce. Weber put the whole line between dashes. 
85 trust me] Printed as part of following line in Ff. 
86 sir] Weber chose to print else. 
97 a me] i. e. a wager. To vk (a term in various games at cards) "was to 
hazard, to put down, a certain sum upon a hand." See Gifford's note on 
Jonson's lVorks, i. o6. 
97] Stage direction enlarged by Dyce. Ff Enter Boroskle. 
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Arckas. Then, to my sword again, you to your 
prayers ; [Draws his sword. 
Wash off your villanies ; you feel the burden. 
Bor. Forgive me ere I die, most honest Archas! 
[Kneels. 
'Tis too much honour that I perish thus. 
Oh, strike my faults to kill them, that no memory, o5 
No black and blasted infamy, hereaftcr 
rchas. Come, are ye ready ? 
Bo: Yes. 
rchas. And truly penitent, to make your way 
straight ? 
Bo: Thus I wash off my sins. 
rckas. Stand up, and live, then, [BOROSKIE rises. 
And live an honest man ; I scorn men's ruins.--  IO 
Take him again, sir, try him ; and believe 
This thing will be a perfect man. 
Duke. I take him. 
/7ot: And when I fail those hopes, Heaven's hopes 
fail me ! 
Duke. You are old: no more wars, father.-- 
Theodore, 
Take you the charge ; be general. 
Theod. All good bless ye !  15 
Duke. And, my good father, you dvell in my bosom ; 
From you rise all my good thoughts: when I would 
think, 
And examine Time for one that's fairly noble, 
And the same man through all the straits of virtue, 
Upon this silver book I '11 look, and read him.-- I2o 
Now forward merrily to Hymen's rites, 
To joys, and revels, sports! and he that can 
Most honour Archas, is the noblest man. [Exeunt. 
IOl, IO3] Stage directions due to Weber. 
o9 s.d.] Added Dyce. 
I 4 Theodore] Begins the next line in Ff. 
I revels, sz#orts] " I should read 'revel-sports.' "--Mason. 
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EPILOGUE 

THOUGH something vell assured, few here repent 
Three hours of precious time, or money spent 
On our endeavours ; yet, not to rely 
Too much upon our care and industry, 
'Tis fit we should ask, but a modest way, 5 
How you approve our action in the play ? 
If you vouchsafe to crown it with applause, 
It is your bounty, and you give us cause 
Hereafter with a general consent 
To study, as becomes us, :your content. IO 
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RULE A '  VIFE AND HAVE A \VIFE 

TgxT.--The quarto of 164o, issued from the Oxford University Press, 
deserves on the whole Webeds praise for careful printing. The few correc- 
tions made in the folio of 1679 (e.g. 'her' for 'your' (Prol.), 'look'dst' for 
'look'st' I. v. 41, 'Altea' for '4-' [Lady] II. i. iii, III. i, 'them' for 'him' 
II. iv. 8o, 'manners' for 'meaner' III. iii. 4, 'were' for 'are' III. iv. 4o, 
' us'd' for ' use' IV. iii. 193) are outweighed by its corruptions (e.g. 'stav'd ' 
for 'starv'd' I. v. 3 I, ' Not' for 'Nor' III. iv. 78, etc.) and omission of a line 
at III. iv. 23 and III. v. 73, and of a word in three other places ; while it.; 
nine other doubtful changes are of no weight. The mistakes left as common 
to both are fewer than usual (the chief are, the Spanish I. v. 5 o, 'civill ' for 
' Seville ' I. vi. 2o, ' plates ' for ' plate' II. ii. 35, the prohable omission of a 
line at II. iv. 22 and (?) V. iii. 83 and the transposition of III. i. 95 and 96, ' last' 
for 'lust' III. i. Ioi, prefixes wrong or omitted IV. i. 5 o, iii. 7, V. v. 58, 
162, 'basiness' III. ii. 3 o, 'bought' for 'brought' V. ii. 62, punctuation 
V. iii. 39, ' reach' for ' reach'd' 82, ' swear' for ' sweat' V. iv. 26, ' folly' v. 
Io8, 'you' for 'we' 176); while, as regards metre, the quarto text (always 
faithfully followed in this matter by the folio)is much better than usual, the 
slight dislocation occurring at 1.0 v. 29-32, vi. 593, II. iv. 85-9o , 93-5, 
III. i. 23-6 , 13-5, V. v. 63-5, and of a word or two in many other places, 
being due rather to a strict counting of syllables which failed to take account 
of Fletcher's redundancies than to the usual ignorant neglect of the whole 
matter. 
Most of the errors, whether metrical or verbal, were con-ected by Seward. 
Colman supplied a few stage directions and corrected the prefixes IV. i. 5 o, 
iii. 17 : Weber numbered and located the scenes and marked most of the 
asides and s.d. : and Dyce ably supplemented their work whether of re- 
arrangement, correction or addition of s.d. 
We have restored ,the old text at II. iv. 7, V. iii. 3o-I, aud iv. I s.d. ; and 
have found we believe the true emendalion at III. iii. 5 I, and perhaps the 
right explanation at IV. iii. 2o6-7, V. iii. 82. Where not otherwise noted, 
the stage directions here are verbally reproduced from the quarto. 
ARGt//Nr.--An unattached heiress, Margarita, is the object of general 
interest among the gallants and officers at Seville, where recruiting is going on 
for the war in Flander. She is anxious to marry, but only as a cover to 
illicit intrigue; and Altea, her confidential attendant, plots to obtain the 
coveted prize for her brother Leon, lately recommended as ensign to captain 
Juan de Castro. Promising AItea a thousand crowns, Leon, a tall strong 
fellow, assumes hefore the officers a character of foolish simplicity, and is 
intro'.luccd to Margarita as Altea's happy discover)., who will make the most 
submissive of husbands. With admirably-affected sheepishness he agrees to 
a complete subservience, and the heiress accepts and marries him. On their 
return to her town-house she prepares to entertain her wanton admirers, and 
especially the Duke of Medina, instructin..z Leon to occupy himself with the 
other servants. She is surprised by .an ironical outburst on hi.4 part ; and, 
vhen the guests are come, he boldly asserts his rights as her husband and 
master of the house. The incensed Duke, overcome by his eloquence and 
spirit and the advocacy of Juan, suppresses his annoyance for the moment, and 
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conceives the plan of getting rid of him by a false captain's commission. But 
Leon, equal to the occasion, at once gives orders that his wife, with plate, 
hangings and everything portable, shall accompany him to the seat of war. 
tle defies all opposition ; and when she attempts a diversion by pretending a 
previous gift of the house to a former waiting-woman, Estefania, while the 
Duke declares the commission a trick, he announces the resolve to visit her 
other properties, even in the Indies. She feigns submission, only begging for 
a month's delay, which he grants. She is already half-conquered ; but lends 
herself to a last ruse by which the Duke, pretending to be ounded in a 
scuffle, obtains shelter and a bed in the house. Warned by Juan, now his 
staunch ally, Leon shows her he fathoms the trick, appeals to her sense of 
justice and threatens her with the most servile humiliation. Overcome at last 
by his resource and firmness, she throws herself whole-heartedly on his side 
and joins him in fooling the pretended invalid, whose amorous advances she 
parries with a lecture, works on his superstitious fears by means of drunken 
noises in the cellar below, and threatens him with her husband's vengeance. 
First cowed, then repentant, the Duke is reconciled to Leon, and gives him a 
genuine commission. 
The main plot is well balanced by and carefully interwoven with an under- 
plot, wherein Michael Perez, one of the captains, amorous and conceited of his 
powers as lady-killer and tamer, is tricked into wedding Margarita's woman, 
Estefania, who poses as ovner of the house in her absence. For some days he 
revels in luxurious quarters and parades his good fortune before the officers. 
On Margarita's unexpected return with Leon, Estefania attributes to her the 
very device she has herself employed, and persuades Perez to vacate the house 
for four days, promising him handsome compensation vhen her 'cousin's' 
weahhy admirer is secured. He reluctantly consents, and they find accommoda- 
tion in a poor cottage hard by, where he loudly complains of the discomfort. 
On the eve of his expected re-entry he finds his trunks robbed of the chains, 
jewels and rich clothes which had formed his contribution to the partnership ; 
and, accusing the old woman of the house, learns from her the true position 
and character of his wife, who has abstracted them. Margarita confirms the 
woman's account ; but Estefania, when they neet, counters him with the 
reproach that his chains are of copper and his jewels false. To vex him 
further she pretends that the old voman and Margarita are merely in league 
with her io try him, and bids him return and take possession, lie goes 
distrastfilly, demands the house from Leon, and is cheated by a moment's 
delusive hope when Margarita asserts that she had actually given it to his wife ; 
hut the pretence is quickly abandoned, and the unhappy man breaks away to 
be revenged. Estefania boldly confronts him with a loaded pistol ; and proves 
that she can still be of use by producing a thousand ducats, which she has iust 
wheedled out of Cacafogo, a rich and fatuous suitor of Margarita, pledging 
(as from her) the trumpery trinkets. Perez owns her ascendency and is 
reconciled; and their future is secured by gifts from Margarita and the 
generous hospitality of Leon. Altea's deception is forgiven ; and Cacafogo, a 
combination of baseness, folly, insolence and gross self-indulgence, visiting the 
house with amorous intentions, is confined by her in the cellar and finally 
dismissed in drunken ignominy. 
DATE A.'D Ao'rORSri..--.Malone (Shabesteare, ed. Boswell, iii. 6), 
among a list of plays written by Fletcher only, mentions ours as licensed by 
Sir Item3' Herbert on Oct. I9, i624; and at p. 8 extracts the following 
from tlerbert's ' Note of such plyes as were acted at Court in i6 3 and I6 4 '-- 
" Upon All-hollows night, I624, the king beinge at Roiston, no play. 
The night after, my Lord Chamherlin had Rule a Wife and Have a Wife for 
the ladys, by the kings company. 
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visiting her on four successive days [cf. ' four days,' II. iv. o4, IV. iii. o, 44] 
he offered her marriage. She replied that she had no wish to pass for a saint : 
she had been, and was, a sinner, but no subject of scandal [I. i. 73-4] ; and 
was now looking out for a husband to settle down with and try to please. She 
had inherited no fortune, but the furniture of the house would fetch zSoo ducats. 
She could cook well :--"I can be the major domo in the house, the tidy 
wench in the kitchen, and the lady in the drawing-room : in fact I know how 
to command and make myself obeyed. I squander nothing and accumulate a 
great deal ; my coin goes all the further for being spent under my own direc- 
tions" [closely reproduced, I. vi. 4-9]- Campuzano, overjoyed, said that his 
own fortune was ' not so small but that with that chain which I wore round my 
neck, and other jewels which I had at home, and by disposing of some military 
finery, I could muster more than zooo ducats, which, with her zSoo , would be 
enough for us to retire upon to a village of which I was a native, and where I 
had relations and some patrimony' [so Perez'thinks of selling his commission, 
II. ii. 8]. They were married 'on the fourth day . . . in the presence of 
two friends of mine, and a youth who she said was her cousin, and to whom I 
introduced myself as a relation with words of great urbanity [II. iv. 9z]. Such, 
indeed, were all those which hitherto I had bestowed upon my bride---with 
how crooked and treacherous an intention I would rather not say .... My 
servant removed my trunk from my lodgings to my wife's house. I put by my 
magnificent chain in my wife's presence ; showed her three or four others, not 
so large, but of better workmanship, with three or four other trinkets of 
various kinds ; laid before her my best dresses and my plumes, and gave her 
about 4oo reals, which I had, to defray the household expenses. For six days 
I tasted the bread of wedlock' ; and he describes his luxury, and Estefania's 
attentions anal cooking--' My shirts, collars, and handkerchiefs were a very 
Aranjuez of flowers, so drenched they were with fragrant waters . . . I began 
to change for the better the evil intention with which I had begun this affair .... 
At the end of them (the six days) one morning, whilst I was still in bed with 
Dofia Estefania, there was a loud knocking and calling at the street door. The 
servant girl put her head out of the window, and immediately popped it in 
again, saying--" There she is, sure enough ; she is come sooner than she 
mentioned in her letter the other day, but she is welcome." " Who's come, 
girl?" said I. " Who?" she replied; "why, my lady Dofia Clementa 
13useo, and with her seiior Don Lope Melendez de Aimendarez, with two other 
servants, and llortigosa the duea she took with her." " Bless me! run, 
wench, and open the door for them," Doiia Estefania now exclaimed ; " and 
you, sefior, as you love me, don't put yourself out, or reply for me to anything 
you may hear said against me." " Why, who is to say anything to offend you, 
especially when I am by ? Tell me, who are these people, whose arrival 
appears to have upset you?" "I have no time to answer," said Dofia 
Estefania, ",nly be assured that whatever takes place here will be all pre- 
tended, and bears upon a certain design which you shall know by and by."' 
The arrivals enter, richly dressed, and the duenna reflects upon her lady's 
bed being occupied--" the sefiora Doiia Estefania has availed herself of my 
lady's friendliness to some purpose." '" That she has, IIortigosa," replied 
Doiia Clementa ; "but I blame myself for never being on my guard against 
friends who can only be such when it is for their own advantage." Estefania 
does not say she is married, hut pretends some mystery and that the sequel will 
sh,w her blameless : then, leading her husband into another room, she tells 
him ' that this friend of hers wanted to play a trick on that Don Lope who was 
come with her, and to whom she expected to be married. The trick was to 
make him believe that the house and everything in it belonged to herself. Once 
married, it would matter lltllc that the truth was discovered, so confident was 
the lady in the great love of Don Lope : the property would then be returned ; 
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and who could blame her, or any woman, for contriving to get an honourable 
husband, though it were by a little artifice ? I replied that it was a very great 
stretch of friendship she thought of making, and that she ought to look well to 
it beforehand, for very probably she might be constrained to have recourse to 
justice to recover her effects . . .' : however he complies with her wishes ' on 
the assurance that the affair would not last more than eight days, during which 
we were to lodge with another friend of hers. 
We finished dressing; she went to take her leave of the seora and the 
seor, ordered my servant to follow her with my luggage, and I too followed 
without taking leave of any one. Dora Estefania stopped at a friend's house, 
and stayed talking with her a good while, leaving us in the street, till at last a 
girl came out and told me and my servant to come in. We went up-stairs to a 
small room in which there were two beds so close together that they seemed 
but one, for the bedclothes actually touched each other. There we remained 
six days, during which not an hour passed in which we did not quarrel ; for I 
was always telling her what a stupid thing she had done in giving up her house 
and goods.' 
One day in Estefania's absence the woman of the house asks him about this 
continual wrangling, and hears from him the story. ' Thereupon the woman 
began to cross and bless herself at such a rate, and to cry out, "O, Lord ! O, 
the jade !" that she put me into a great state of uneasiness.' At last she tells 
him--'"The truth is, that Doiia Clementa Buseo is the real owner of the 
house and property which you have had palmed upon you for a dower ; the 
lies are every word that Dofia Estefania has told you, for she has neither house 
nor goods, nor any clothes besides those on her back. What qave her an 
opportunity for this trick was that Dofia Clementa went to visit one of her 
relations in the city of Plasencia, and there to perform a novenary in the 
church of our Lady of Guadelupe, meanwhile leaving Dora Estefania to look 
after her house, for in fact they are great friends. And after all, rightly con- 
sidered, the poor sefiora is not to blame, since she has had the wit to get her- 
self such a person as the Sefior Alferez for a husband." . . . I took my cloak 
and sword, and went out in search of Dora Estefania, resolved to inflict on 
her an exemplary chastisement ; but chance ordained, whether for my good or 
not I cannot tell, that she was not to be found in any of the places where I 
expected to fall in with her. I went to the church ot San Lorente . . .' 
[IV. i. 9-26] and there the wretched man finds relief in sleep, but is soon 
awakened. 'I went with a heavy heart to Dofia Clement's, and found her as 
much at ease as a lady should be in her own house. Not daring to say a word 
to her, because Don Lope was present, I returned to my landlady, ho told 
me she had informed Doiia Estefania that I was acquainted with her whole 
roguery ; that she had asked how I had seemed to take the news ; that she, 
the landlady, said I had taken it very badly, and had gone out to look for her, 
apparently with the worst intentions ; whereupon Dora Estefania had gone 
axvay, taking with her all that was in my trunk, only leaving me one travelling 
coat. I flew to my trunk, and found it open, like a cottin waiting for a dead 
body ; and well might it have been my own, if sense enough had been left me 
to comprehend the magnitude of my misfortune.' 
Here Peralta breaks in with condolence on the loss of his valuables--the chain 
alone must have weighed over 2oo ducats: hut Campuzano assures him that 
all the trinkets together were only worth ten or tvelve crowns, being counter- 
feit. "So then it seems to have been a drawn game," says the licentiate ; to 
which Campuzano gives doubtful assent--he at least is saddled with her .as 
wife: "without looking for her, I always find her in imagination ; and, 
wherever I am, my disgrace is always present before me." She, however, has 
gone off with the ' cougin whom she brought to our wedding:, who had been a 
lover of hers of l,,ng standing," and he feels himself well rid of her. But. as a 
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You shall hear from me. 
Leon. I desire no better. 
[Exeunt, on one side, JOAN and ALONZO ; on 
the otker, LEON- 

SCENE V|. 

Seville. An apartment in the/louse of ARGARITA. 

Enter ESTEFANIA and PEREZ. 

Perez. You have made me now too bountiful amends, 
lady, 
For your strict carriage when you saw me first. 
These beauties were not meant to be conceal'd ; 
It was a wrong to hide so sweet an object; 
I could now chide ye, but it shall be thus: [Kisses her. 5 
No other anger ever touch your sweetness ! 
Estcf. You appear to me so honest and so civil, 
Without a blush, sir, I dare bid ye welcome. 
Pete--. Now let me ask your name. 
Estef. 'Tis Estefania ; 
The heir of this poor place. 
Perec. Poor, do you call it ? IO 
There's nothing that I cast mine eyes upon, 
But shews both rich and admirable ; all the rooms 
Are hung as if a princess were to dwell here ; 
The gardens, orchards, every thing so curious! 
Is all that plate your own too ? 
Ester. 'Tis but little, I 5 
Only for present use ; I have more and richer, 
When need shall call, or friends compel me use it. 
The suits you see of all the upper chambers 
Are those that commonly adorn the house : 

59 s.d. Exeunt, etc.] Dyce. Q. F 'Exit.' Seward ' Exeunt' 
Sc- VI. Seville . . . _Maxgarita] Dyce. Weber "A splendid Apartment in 
Margaxita's Town House." 
5 s.d. Kisses her] Added Weber. 
9 Estfada] Q, F Estefanie ; corrected Seward. 
18 chambers] Q. F ,'ham '. 
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2arg. Yes ; 
Why was I made a woman ? 2o 
Sec. Lady. And every day a new ? 
Afarff. Why fair and young, but to use it ? 
First Lady. You are still i' th' right; why would 
you marry, then ? 
Altea. Because a husband stops all doubts in this 
point, 
And clears all passages. 
Sec. Lady. What husband mean ye ? 
dltea. A husband of an easy faith, a fool; 2 5 
Made by her wealth, and moulded to her pleasure; 
One, though he see himself become a monster, 
Shall hold the door, and entertain the maker. 
Sec. Lady. You grant there may be such a man ? 
First Lady. Yes, marry ; 
But how to bring 'era to this rare perfection ? 3o 
Sec. Lady. They must be chosen so; things of no 
honour, 
Nor outward honesty. 
[arg. No, 'tis no matter; 
I care not what they are, so they be lusty. 
Sec. Lady. Methinks now, a rich lawyer; some such 
fellow, 
That carries credit and a face of awe, 35 
But lies with nothing but his clients' business. 
Afarff. No, there's no trusting them; they are too 
subtle ; 
The law has moulded 'era of natural mischief. 
First Lady. Then some grave governor, 
Some man of honour, yet an easy man. 4o 
A[arff. If he have honour, I am undone ; I'II none 
such : 
I 'I1 have a lusty man ; honour will cloy me. 
Altea. 'Tis fit ye should, lady; 
And to that end, with search, and wit, and labour, 
I have found one out, a right one and a perfect ; 45 
22 would] Silently altered to "_'should" by the editors of I778 ; and so 
Weber. 
23 Altea] So F, and throughout. Q prefixes ' 4 ' to this and all her speeches 
in this scene, meaning '4th Lady,' i.e. the fourth of those enumerated in the 
initial stage direction, as Weber shewed. 
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He is made as strong as brass, is of brave years too, 
And doughty of complexion. 
Alarg. Is he a gentleman ? 
Altea. Yes, and a soldier; as gentle as you would 
wish him ; 
A good fellow, wears good clothes. 
.Mmg. Those I '11 allow him ; 
They are for my credit. Does he understand 5o 
But little ? 
Altca. Very little. 
Iarg. 'Tis the better. 
Has not the wars bred him up to anger ? 
Altea. No ; 
He will not quarrel with a dog that bites him ; 
Let him be drunk or sober, is one silence. 
3Img. H'as no capacity what honour is ? 55 
For that's the soldier's god. 
Altea. Honour's a thing too subtle for his wisdom ; 
If honour lie in eating, he is right honourable. 
AImg. Is he so goodly a man, do you say ? 
Altca. As you shall see, lady ; 
But, to all this, is but a trunk. 
2Iag. I would have him so ; 6o 
I shall add branches to him to adorn him. 
Go, find me out this man, and let me see him ; 
If he be that motion that you tell me of, 
And make no more noise, I shall entertain him : 
Let him be here. 
Altea. He shall attend your ladyship. [Exeunt. 6 5 
47 doughty] F. Q doubty. 
48 as gentle] Seward inserted but before this, changing the arrangement. 
52 Iras] Q. F Iarave. Cf. I. v. 26, and the 4to reading, Prol. 1. 2. 
54, 6o is] i. e. he is. 
60 to all this] With all his goodliness. 
63 motion] i. e. puppet.--Reed. 
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SCENE II. 
Seville. I street. 
Enter JUAN, ALONZO, and PEREZ. 
Juan. Why, thou art not married indeed ? 
tgerez. No, no ; pray, think so : 
Alas, I am a fellow of no reckoning, 
Not worth a lady's eye! 
Alon. XVouldst thou steal a fortune, 
And make none of all thy friends acquainted with it, 
Nor bid us to thy wedding ? 
tgerez. No, indeed, 5 
There vas no wisdom in 't, to bid an artist, 
An old seducer, to a female banquet : 
I can cut up my pie without your instructions. 
Juan. Was it the wench i' th' veil ? 
tgerez, tasta ,. 'twas she ; 
The prettiest rogue that e'er you look'd upon, IO 
The loving'st thief! 
Juan. And is she rich withal too ? 
Perez. A mine, a mine; there is no end of vealth, 
colonel : 
I am an ass, a bashful fool ! Prithee, colonel, 
Hov do thy companies fill now ? 
Juan. You are merry, sir; 
You intend a safer war at home belike now ? 15 
tgerez. I do not think I shall fight much this year, 
colonel ; 
I find myself given to my ease a little - 
I care not if I sell my foolish company ; 
They are things of hazard. 
Alon. [Aside.] How it angers me, 
This fellow at first sight should win a lady, 20 
Sc. II. Seville. A street] Dyce. Weber' Valladolid. The Lodgings of 
Don Juan.' 
9 tasta] Seward. Q, F tasto. The verb, both Italian and Spanish, as 
Dyce points out, means ' it is enough.' Again, IadLover, III. ii. I37 - Zittle 
French Zawyer, IV. i. ' 
I4 comianies] Q, F (comiaines), Seward. Colman read comianions ; 
corrected Mason. 
19 s.d. Aside] Added Weber. 
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Altea. Leave twirling of your hat, and hold your 
head up, 
And speak to th' lady. 
Leon. Yes, I think I can ; 
I must be taught ; I know not what it means, madam. 
3Iarff. You shall be taught. And can you, when she 
pleases,  5 
Go ride abroad, and stay a week or two ? 
You shall have men and horses to attend ye, 
And money in your purse. 
Leon. Yes, I love riding; 
And, when I am from home, I am so merry! 
3Ia:g. Be as merry as you will. Can you as 
handsomely, 2o 
When you are sent for back, come with obedience, 
And do your duty to the lady loves you ? 
Leon. Yes, sure, I shall. 
AZarff. And when you see her friends here, 
Or noble kinsmen, can you entertain 
Their servants in the cellar, and be busied, 25 
And hold your peace, whate'er you see or hear of? 
Leon. 'Twere fit I were hang'd else. 
Alarg. Let me try your kisses.-- 
How the fool shakes !--I will not eat ye, sir.-- [Kisses him. 
Beshrew my heart, he kisses wondrous manly !- 
Can ye do any thing else ? 
Leon. Indeed, I know not ; 3o 
But, if your ladyship will please to instruct me, 
Sure I shall learn. 
AIarg. You shall, then, be instructed. 
If I should be this lady that affects ye, 
Nay, say I marry ye 
Altea. Hark to the lady. 
llZarff. What money have ye ? 
Leon. None, madam, nor friends. 35 
I would do any thing to serve your ladyship. 
3Iar. You must not look to be my master, sir, 
Nor talk i' th' house as though you wore the breeches ; 
No, nor command in any thing. 
Leon. I will not; 
Alas, I am not able ! I have no wit, madam. 4o 
u8 s.d. Kisses him] Added Weber. 
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Clara. I shall leave ye 
Till then, and pray all may go sweetly with ye. 
[Exit. Knock. 
Ester. Why, where's this girl ? Who's at the door ? 
Perez. Who knocks there ? 
Is 't for the king ye come, you knock so boisterously ? 
Look to the door. 

399 
60 

Enter Maid. 
3Iaid. [Aside to ESTEF.] My lady, as I live, mistress ! 
my lady's come ! 65 
She's at the door ; I peep'd through, and I saw her, 
And a stately company of ladies with her. [Exit. 
Ester. [Aside.] This was a week too soon ; but I must 
meet with her, 
And set a new wheel going, and a subtle one, 
Must blind this mighty Mars, or I am ruin'd. 7o 
Perez. What are they at door ? 
Ester. Such, my Michael, 
As you may bless the day they enter'd here ; 
Such for our good. 
Perez. 'Tis well. 
Ester. Nay, 'twill be better, 
If you will let me but dispose the business, 
And be a stranger to it, and not disturb me : 75 
What have I now to do but to advance your fortune ? 
Perez. Do ; I dare trust thee. I am ashamed I am 
angry ; 
I find thee a wise young wife. 
Ester. [Aside.] I '11 wise your worship 
Before I leave ye.--Pray ye, walk by, and say nothing, 
Only salute them, and leave the rest to me, sir: 80 
6I s.d. Knock] So Q, F. 
65 s.d. Aside to Estef.] Supplied Weber. 
66 I (the second)] Silently omitted by Weber. Dyce. 
67, 68 s.d. Exit] Aside] Added Dyce. 
68 meet with er] 'To meet with' is often used for 'get even with,' 'be a 
match for' (e.g. ]f'ing, and Aro Kin, II. ii. 75 ; IVight-IValker, I. i.), and 
possibly bears here the sense not only of 'facing' her, but of 'being equal 
to ' the occasion. Cf. IV. i. x69. 
72 here] Q. F there. 
77 am (the second)] Q, F and Weber. Seward changed to was, followed by 
Colman and Dyce. Perez refers to his tone, 11. 71, 73. 
80 them] F and all editors. Q him. 
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So infinite his love is link'd unto her, 
You, I, or any one that helps at this pinch, 
May have Heaven knows what. 
-Perez. I '11 remove the goods straight, 
And take some poor house by ; 'tis but for four days. 
Ester. I have a poor old friend ; there we '11 be. 
_Perez. 'Tis well, then. 
Ester. Go handsome off, and leave the house clear. 
_Pere. Well. 
Estcf. That little stuff we'll use shall follow after, 
And a boy to guide ye. Peace, and we are made both. 
[Exit PEREZ. 
Alarg. Come, let's go in. Are all the rooms kept 
sweet, wench ? 
Ester. They are sweet and neat. 
A[arg. Why, where's your husband ? 
Ester. Gone, madam. 
XVhen you come to your own, he must give place, lady. 
A[a-. XVell, send you joy! You would not let 
me know 't ; 
Yet I shall not forget ye. 
Ester. Thank your ladyship! [Exeunt. 

I30 

I35 

light-o'-love spirit in which Campuzano in Cervantes' tale enters on the 
connexion with Estefania. 
128 thegoods] i. e. his own trunks. 
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A[aff. No, your old clothes ; 
And get you into the country presently, 
And see my hawks well train'd : you shall have victuals, 
Such as are fit for saucy palates, sir, 
And lodgings with the hinds; it is too good too. i3o 
Altea. Good madam, be not so rough with repentance: 
You see now he's come round again. 
A[arg. I see not 
What I expect to see. 
Leon. You shall see, madam, 
If it shall please your ladyship. 
Altea. He's humbled ; 
Forgive, good lady. 
AIarg. Well, go get you handsome,  35 
And let me hear no more. 
Leon. [Aside.] Have ye yet no feeling ? 
I'II pinch ye to the bones, then, my proud lady ! [Exit. 
AIag. See you preserve him thus, upon my favour ; 
You know his temper, tie him to the grindstone. 
The next rebellion I '11 be rid of him : 4o 
I '11 have no needy rascals I tie to me 
Dispute my life. Come in, and see all handsome. 
Al/ea. [Aside.] I hope to see you so too; I have 
wrought ill else. [Eaeun/. 

SCENE I I. 

 l'O011t ilt a llleall ]loltse. 

Elter PEREZ. 
tVere=. Shall I never return to mine own house again? 
We are lodged here in the miserablest dog-hole! 
A conjuror's circle gives content above it ; 
A hawk's mew is a princely palace to it: 
We have a bed no bigger than a basket, 5 
And there we lie like butter clapt together, 
I3I] Punctuated in Q, F rough, with repentance,. Seward, unfollowed,-gave 
the line to Leon. 
I36 s.d. Aside] Added Colrnan. 
x43 s.d. Aside] Added Weber. 43 s.d.Exeunt] F. Q ' Exit.' 
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My money is mine own ; I make no doubt on 't. 
jruan. What dost thou do with it ? 
Cac. Put it to pious uses, 
Buy wine and wenches, and undo young coxcombs xo 
That would undo me. 
.]'uan. Are those hospitals ? 
Cac. I first provide to fill my hospitals 
With creatures of mine own, that I know wretched, 
And then I build ; those are more bound to pray for 
me" 
Besides, I keep th' inheritance in my name still.  5 
.]'uan. A provident charity! Are you for the wars, 
sir ? 
Cac. I am not poor enough to be a soldier, 
Nor have I faith enough to ward a bullet : 
This is no lining for a trench, I take it. 
.]'uan. Ye have said wisely. 
Cac. Had you but my money, 2o 
You would swear it, colonel : I had rather drill at home 
A hundred thousand crowns, and with more honour, 
Than exercise ten thousand fools with nothing: 
A wise man safely feeds, fools cut their fingers. 
Sane. A right state-usurer! Why dost thou not 
marry, 25 
And live a reverend justice ? 
Cac. Is't not nobler 
To command a reverend justice, than to be one ? 
And for a wife, what need I marry, captain, 
When every courteous fool that owes me money, 
Owes me his wife too, to appease my fury ? 30 
Juan. Wilt thou go to dinner with us ? 
Cac. I will go, 
And view the pearl of Spain, the orient fair one, 
The rich one too; and I will be respected; 
I bear my patent here: I will talk to her ; 
18 ward] i..e. ward off.--Weber. 
t9 This is no Iining etc.] Probably of his fat body ; but possibly he is again 
flaunting his fat purse, as in I. v. 37- 
23 with nothing] who have got nothing. 
27 To comraandetc.] By bribing him. Cacafogo estimates the whole world 
basely. 
32 tarl . . . orient] As above, I. ii. 2I-2. fair one with 1. 33 Q, F ; 
corrected Seward. 
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I stand upon the ground of mine oxvn honour, 
And will maintain it. You shall know me now 
To be an understanding feeling man, 
And sensible of what a woman aims at, 85 
A young proud woman, that has will to sail with, 
An itching woman, that her blood provokes too. 
I cast my cloud off, and appear myself, 
The master of this little piece of mischief: 
And I will put a spell about your feet, lady ; 9o 
They shall not wander but where I give way now. 
.Duke. Is this the fellow that the people pointed at 
For the mere sign of man, the walking image ? 
He speaks wondrous highly. 
Leon. As a husband ought, sir, 
In his own house ; and it becomes me well too. 95 
I think your grace would grieve, if you were put to it, 
To have a wife or servant of )'our own 
(For wives are reckon'd in the rank of servants) 
Under your own roof to command ye. 
J'uan. Brave ! 
A strange conversion ! Thou shalt lead in chief now. IOO 
.Duke. Is there no difference betwixt her and you, sir ? 
Leon. Not now, [my] lord; my fortune makes me 
even ; 
And, as I am an honest man, I am nobler. 
l][arg. Get me my coach! 
Leon. Let me see who dare get it 
Till I command; I '11 make him draw your coach too, 
And eat your coach (which will be hard diet), 
That executes your will. Or, take your coach, lady ; 
I give you liberty ; and take your people, 
"Which I turn off, and take your will abroad with ye ; 
Take all these freely, but take me no more: I IO 
And so, farewell. 
.Duke. Nay, sir, you shall not carry it [Draws. 
89 this little . . . mischief] i. e. his sword. 
lOZ [my] ] Inserted Colman, Weber and Dyce. lO4 dare] Q. F dares. 
xo 5 too] Would seem to be misplaced by a mistake of the transcriber or 
printer ; and Seward was probably right in giving the passage as follows- 
" I "ll make him draw your coach, 
And eat your coach too (which will be hard diet)," etc. (Dyce), 
but like him and his two predecessors we leave the text. 
xxx, xz6 s.d. Draws] Both added Weber. 
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2FZarg,. No, certainly; I am sure my money paid 
for it ; 
And I ne'er remember yet I gave it you, sir. I65 
tgerez. The hangings and the plate too ? 
21[arg. All are mine, sir, 
And every thing you see about the building : 
She only kept my house when I was absent, 
And so ill kept it, I was weary of her. 
Sanc. What a devil ails he ? 
Juan. Is possess'd, I'II assure you. 17o 
tgerez. Where is your maid ? 
[arg. Do not you knoxv that have her ? 
She is yours now ; why should I look after her ? 
Since that first hour I came, I never saw her. 
tgereg. I saw her later.--[Aside.] Would the devil 
had had her! 
It is all true, I find ; a wild-fire take her! i7 5 
Juan. Is thy wife with child, Don Michael ? thy 
excellent wife ? 
Art thou a man yet ? 
Alon. When shall we come and visit thee ? 
Sanc. And eat some rare fruit ? thou hast admirable 
orchards. 
You are so jealous now ! pox o' your jealousy, 
How scurvily you look! 
Pereg. Prithee, leave fooling ; 18o 
I am in no humour now to fool and prattle.- 
Did she ne'er play the wag with you ? 
)IZarg. Yes, many times, 
So often that I was ashamed to keep her; 
But I forgave her, sir, in hope she would mend still ; 
And, had not you o' th' instant married her, 8 5 
I had put her off. 
tgerez. I thank ye.--[Aside.] I am blest still ! 
Which way soe'er I turn, I am a made man ! 
Miserably gull'd beyond recovery ! 
Juan. You 'I1 stay and dine ? 
19erez" Certain I cannot, captain. 
Hark in thine ear; I am the arrant'st puppy, 19 o 
The miserablest ass ! but I must leave ye ; 
x7o Is] Q. lle's F. 
74, .86] Asides added by Dyce, and iustified by 1. 9o- 
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[ACT III 

I am in haste, in haste !--Bless ye, good madam, 
An you prove as good as my wife ! [Exit. 
Zeon. Will you come near, sir ? will your grace but 
honour me, 
And taste our dinner ? you are nobly welcome : 
All anger's past, I hope, and I shall serve ye. 
Juan. Thou art the stock of men, and I admire 
thee. [Exeunt. 
193 4n.rou] So Dyee, for .4ndyou of Q, F. 
misunderstanding, inserted ma, before.rou. 

I95 

Seward, Colman and Weber, 
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But I shall dash it instantly to nothing.-- 
Here leave we off our wanton languages, 
And now conclude we in a sharper tongue. 
Why am I cozen'd ? 
Este[. Why am I abused ? 50 
terez. Thou most vild, base, abominable 
Ester. Captain ! 
Perez. Thou stinking, over-stew'd, poor, pocky 
Ester. Captain ! 
Perez. Do you echo me ? 
Ester. Yes, sir, and go before ye, 
And round about ye ! Why do you rail at me 
For that that was your own sin, your own knavery ? 55 
_Pere. And brave me too ? 
Ester You had best now draw your sword, captain ! 
Draw it upon a woman, do, brave captain ! 
Upon your wife, oh, most renowned captain ! 
_Pere. A plague upon thee! answer me directly; 
Why didst thou marry me ? 
Lstej ". To be my husband ; 60 
I had thought you had had infinite, but I 'm cozen'd. 
terez. Why didst thou flatter me, and shew me wonders, 
A house and riches, when they are but shadows, 
Shadows to me ? 
tstef. Why did you work on me 
(It was but my part to requite you, sir) 65 
With your strong soldier's wit, and swore you would 
bring me 
So much in chains, so much in .jewels, husband, 
So much in right rich clothes ? 
Perez. Thou hast 'em, rascal; 
I gave 'era to thy hands, my trunks and all, 
And thou hast open'd 'era, and sold my treasure. 70 
tstef. Sir, there's your treasure; sell it to a tinker 
To mend old kettles : is this noble usage ? 
Let all the world view here the captain's treasure ! 
A man would think now, these were worthy matters : 
[Opens the casket. 
50 tVhy am I torn'd?] Q, F and Seward give this, as well as Why am 1 
abused? to Estefania. Colman was probably right in correcting as here 
(followed by all succeeding editors), since Q, F make two fines of the speech. 
74 s.d. Opens, etc.] Added Weber. 
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[ACT IV 

19erez. [Aside.] I am fool'd, yet dare not find it. 
[Exit PEREZ. 
Ester. Go, silly fool ! thou mayst be a good soldier 
In open field, but for our private service 
Thou art an ass ; I'll make thee so, or miss else. 

I20 

Enter CACAFOGO. 
Here comes another trout that I must tickle, 
And tickle daintily, I have lost my end else. 
May I crave your leave, sir ? 
Cac. Prithee, be answer'd, thou shalt crave no leave ; 125 
I am in my meditations; do not vex me.q 
[Aside.] A beaten thing, but this hour a most bruised 
thing, 
That people had compassion on, it look'd so; 
The next, Sir Palmerin : here's fine proportion ! 
An ass, and then an elephant ; sweet justice ! 13o 
There's no way left to come at her now ; no craving: 
If money could come near, yet I would pay him ; 
I have a mind to make him a huge cuckold, 
And money may do much : a thousand ducats ? 
'Tis but the letting blood of a rank heir. x3 5 
Ester. Pray ye, hear me. 
Cac. I know thou hast some wedding-ring to pawn 
now, 
Of silver and gilt, with a blind posy in 't, 
Love and a mill-horse should go round together, 
Or thy child's whistle, or thy squirrel's chain : x4o 
I I8 s.d. Aside] Added Dyce. The ' Copper Captain's ' distrust, however, 
does not extend to his ownership of the house. Cf. IV. iii. I28 sqq. 
IZ7 s.d. Aside] Added Dyce ; Weber having marked a dash. 
128 on, it] Q. F tm it, . 
I29 Sir 19almerin] " Either Palmerin of England, or Palmerin de Oliva, '' 
etc.--VCeber. The English translations of both romances were by Anthony 
Munday. Cf. A'night of Burnin g Pestle, I. iii.--Dyce. 
132 pay hint] i. e. pay him out. 
134 a thousand ducats] The sum, which has occurred to Cacafogo before 
{III. v. z5) , suggests to Estefania the amount of her demand below (1. I55), 
and is appropriate as enabling her to secure for herself the full value set by 
Perez on his worthless trinkets (I. vi. 61). 
140 thy squirrel's chain] Cf. Lyly's Endiraion (I585} ' II. ii. I38 , ' To# .... 
What is that the gentlewoman carrieth in a chaine ? 'pL Why it is a Squirrill" 
--on which Fairholt notes that the Tapestry of Nancy, found in Charles the 
Bold's tent after the siege in 1476, shows a lady of rank seated with a favourite 
squirrel secured to her wrist by a chain. 
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Juat. Thou shalt have my" command, and I'll march 
under thee ; 
Nay, be thy boy, beforc thou shalt be baffled, 
Thou art so brave a feIlov. 
.ellon. I have seen visions. [Exeunt. 
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Come, prithee, come ; art thou so pure a coxcomb 25 
To be undone ? do not dissemble with me ; 
Tell me, I conjure thee. 
Cac. Then keep thy circle, 
For I am a spirit wild that flies about thee, 
And, whoe'er thou art, if thou be'st human, 
I'll let thee plainly know, I am cheated damnably. 3o 
Perez. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Cac. Dost thou laugh ? Damnably, I say, most 
damnably. 
.Perez. By whom, good spirit ? speak, speak t ha, ha, 
ha ! " 
Cac. I will utter--laugh till thy lungs crack--by a 
rascal woman, 
A lewd, abominable, and plain woman. 35 
Dost thou laugh still ? 
-Perez. I must laugh ; prithee, pardon me ; 
I shall laugh terribly. 
Cac. I shall be angry, 
Terrible angry; I have cause. 
tVere" That's it, 
And 'tis no reason but thou shouldst be angry, 
Angry at heart ; yet I must laugh still at thee. 4o 
By a woman cheated ? art sure it was a woman ? 
Uac. I shall break thy head- my valour itches at 
thee. ' 
19ere. It is no matter. By a woman cozen'd ? 
A real woman ? 
Cac. A real devil ; 
Plague of her jewels, and her copper chains, 45 
How rank they smell ! 
Perez. Sweet cozen'd sir, let me see them ; 
I have been cheated too, (I would have you note that,) 
And lewdly cheated, by a woman also, 
A scurvy woman ; I am undone, sweet sir, 
Therefore I must have leave to laugh. 
Cac. Pray ye, take it ; 50 
You are the merriest undone man in Europe: 
What need we fiddles, bawdy songs, and sack, 
When our own miseries can make us merry ? 
u9 whoe'er] Seward alone whosoe'er. 
35 plain woman] very woman, absolute woman. 
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Leon. Yes, indeed, good wife, 
And my best sister; for she proved so, wench, 
When she deceived you with a loving husband. 
Altea. I would not deal so truly for a stranger. 7o 
Marg. Well, I could chide yee; 
But it must be lovingly, and like a sister.-- 
I 'I1 bring you on your way, and feast ye nobly 
(For now I have an honest heart to love ye), 
And then deliver you to the blue Neptune. 75 
Juan. Your colours we must wear, and wear 'era 
proudly, 
Wear 'era before the bullet, and in blood too: 
And all the world shall know we are Virtue's servants. 
Duke. And all the world shall know, a noble mind 
Makes women beautiful, and envy blind. [E;ceunt. 18o 
I73-5 I'llbring... 2Vetune] Clearly a Shakespearean echo. Cf. ['erides, 
III. iii. 35-37-- 
" We '11 bring your grace e'en to the edge o' th' shore : 
Then give you up to the rnask'd [qy. meek'st ?] Neptune and 
The gentlest winds of heaven."--A. H. Bullen. 
I76 e] Dyce's correction, on Mason's suggestion, foryou of Q, F--doubtless 
correct. 
I79, I80] These two lines italicized Q, F, and Seward. 
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EPILOGUE 

GOOD night, our vorthy friends ! and may you part 
Each with as merry and as free a heart 
As you came hither! To those noble eyes, 
That deign to smile on our poor faculties, 
And give a blessing to our labouring ends, 5 
As we hope many, to such Fortune sends 
Their own desires, wives fair as light, as chaste ! 
To those that live by spite, wives made in haste! 
5-6 ends . . . sends] So Q, F, i. e. if they smile on us Fortune sends (or 
will send) them what they would wish. Colman and Weber altered the 
statement into a wish by reading send, and Dyce, following, also read end for 
the rhyme's sake. 
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SCENE n] THE LAWS OF CANDY 
Hath so long been the first of all his nation : 
Now, canst thou think it honest, charitable, 
Nay, human, being so young, my son, my child, 
Begot, bred, taught by me, by me thy father, 
For one day's service, and that one thy first, 
To rob me of a glory which I fought for 
A half of hundred years ? 
Ant. My case observes 
Both equity and precedents ; for, sir, 
That very day whereon you got your fame, 
You took it from some other, who was then 
Chief in repute, as you are now, and had been 
Perhaps as many years deserving that 
Which you gain'd in a day, as I have mine. 
Cas. But he vas not my father then, Antinous ; 
Thou leavest out that. 
Ant. Sir, had he been your father, 
He had been then immortal ; for a father 
Heightens his reputation where his son 
Inherits it; as, when you give us life, 
Your life is not diminish'd, but renew'd 
In us vhen you are dead, and we are still 
Your living images. 
Cas. So be thou cursed 
In thy posterity, as I in thee, 
Dishonourable boy !--Oh, shall that sun, 
Which not a year yet since beheld me mounted 
Upon a fiery steed, waving my sword, 
And teaching this young man to manage arms, 
That was a raw fresh novice in the feats 
Of chivalry, shall that same sun be witness, 
Against this brat, of his ingratitude ? 
Who, to eclipse the light of my renown, 
Can no way hope to get a noble name, 
But by the treading on his father's greatness !- 
Thou will not yield ? 
Enter ARCANES [and DECUS]. 
Ant. My life, but not the prize 
My sword hath purchased. 
7I tat one] Seward, tat on Ff. 77 ad] as F2. 
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The bold Venetians, doubling strength and courage, 
Had got the better of the day: our men, 
Supposing that their adversaries grew 
Like Hydra's head, recoil, and 'gan to fly; 
I follow'd them ; and what I said, they know: 
The sum on 't is ; I call'd them back, new rank'd them ; 
Led on, they follow'd, shrunk not till the end.-- 
Fellows in arms, is 't true, or no ? 
Soldiers. True, true. 265 
Ant. Lastly, to finish all, there was but one, 
The only great exploit, which was, to take 
Fernando prisoner ; and that hand to hand 
In single fight I did, myself, without 
The help of any arm, save the arm of Heaven.-- 270 
Speak, soldiers, is it true, or no ? 
Soldiers. Antinous, Antinous 
Ant. Behold my prisoner, fathers. 
Fer. This one man 
Ruin'd our army, and hath glorified 
Crete in her robes of mightiness and conquest. 
tos. We need not use long circumstance of words : 275 
Antinous, thou art conqueror; the senate, 
The soldiers, and thy valour have pronounced it. 
All. Antinous, Antinous ! 
tor. Make thy demand. 
Cas. Please ye, my lords, give leave 
That I may part. 
tos. No, Cassilane, the court 280 
Should therein be dishonour'd ; do not imagine 
We prize your presence at so slight a rate.-- 
Demand, Antinous. 
Ant. Thus, my lods ; to witness 
How far I am from arrogance, or thinking 
I am more valiant, though more favour'd, 285 
Than my most matchless father, my demand is, 
That, for a lasting memory of his name, 
His deeds, his real, nay, his royal worth, 
You set up in your Capitol in brass 
My father's statue, there to stand for ever, -9o 
u64 tilL] tell 
u79 lords] Fu. lord 
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A monument and trophy of his victories, 
With this inscription to succeeding ages, 
Great Cassilane, patron of Candy's peace, 
tgerpetual triumflher. 
Pot. Pos. It is granted. 
What more ? 
Ant. No more. 
Cas. How, boy ? 
Gon. Thou art immortal, -95 
Both for thy son-like piety, and beauties 
Of an unconquer'd mind. 
gJnt. My prisoner, lords, 
To your more sacred wisdoms I surrender : 
Fit you his ransom ; half whereof I give 
For largess to the soldiers; the other half 3oo 
To the erection of this monument. 
Cas. Ambitious villain ! 
Gon. Thou art all unimitable.-- 
My lords, to work a certain peace for Candy 
With Venice, use Fernando like a prince; 
His ransom I '11 disburse, whate'er it be : 3o5 
Yet you may stay him with you, till conditions 
Of amity shall be concluded on. 
Are ye content ? 
Pot. We are, and ever rest 
Both friends and debtors to your nobleness. 
Gon. Soldiers, attend me in the market-place; 3Io 
I '11 thither send your largess. 
Soldiers. Antinous, Antinous ! Exeunt. 
Cas. I have a suit too, lords. 
1got. Pos. Propose it; 'tis yours, 
If fit and just. 
Cas. Let not my services, 
My being forty years a drudge, a pack-horse, 
To you and to the state, be branded now 3 1 5 
With ignominy ne'er to be forgotten : 
Rear me no monument, unless you mean 
To have me famed a coward, and be stamp'd so. 
tgos. We understand you not. 
Cas. Proud boy, thou dost, 

309 am/] F2. add FL 
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Beyond expression. 
Dec. Fie, hoxv unbecoming 
This shews upon your day of fame ! 
Ant. Oh, mischief ! 
I must no more come near him ; that I know, 
And am assured on 't. 
Dec. Say you do not ? 
Ant. True ; 
Put case I do not : what is Candy, then, 
To lost Antinous ? Malta, I resolve 
To end my days in thee. 
Dec. How's that [ 
Ant. I'll try 
All humble means of being" reconciled ; 
Which if denied, then I may justly say, 
This day has proved my worst, Decius, my worst ! 
Exeunt. 
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[ACT II 
2 

But ought to perish and to die for her : 
Many great princes for her love have languish'd, 
And given themselves a willing sacrifice, 
Proud to have ended so ; and now there is 
A prince so madden'd in his own passions, 
That he forgets the royalty he vas born to, 30 
And deems it happiness to be her slave. 
Gon. You talk as if you meant to wind me in, 
And make me of the number. 
Gas. Sir, 
Mistake me not ; the service that I ove ye 
Shall plead for me : I tell you what she is, 35 
What she expects, and vhat she will effect, 
Unless you be the miracle of men, 
That come here with a purpose to behold, 
And go away yourself. 
Gon. I thank you ; I will do it : but, pray, resolve 4o 
me, 
How is she stored vith vit ? 
Gas. As vith beauty, 
Infinite, and more to be admired at 
Than meddled with. 
Gon. And xvalks her tongue the same gate with her 
xvit ? 
Gas. Much beyond: whate'er her heart thinks, she 
utters ; 45 
And so bold, so readily, as you vould judge 
It penn'd and studied. 
Gon. She comes. 
Gas. I must leave you, then ; 
But my best vishes shall remain vith you. txit. 
Gon. Still I must thank you. 

29 madden'd] Weber. manded FI. madded F2. 
29 his] his own Colman. 
33, 34 MM . . . j,e] Seward. Two lines, ending number . . . ye, Ff. 
38 here with] Ed. with Ff. but with Dyce's conjecture. The Ff reading 
is hopelessly unmetrical. 
39 yourself] "i.e. in your senses, in the same state you were before."-- 
Mason. 
40 resolz, e] "i.e. satisfy, inform."--Dyce. 
44 wit] Mason. feet Ff. "Gasparo had not talked of her feet, but of her 
wit, which he says is infinite.'--Mason. 
46 bold] FI. boldly F2. 
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-PAL You are the patron of your country, sir; 
So your unimitable deeds proclaim you; i70 
It is no language of my own, but all men's. 
Gon. Your enemies must needs acknowledge it ; 
Then do not think it flattery in your friends, 
For, if they had a heart, they could not want a tongue. 
Ero. Is this your brother, Annophil ? 
Anno. Yes, madam. 
Ero. Your name's Antinous ? 
Ant. I am, lady, that most unfortunate man. 
Ero. How unfortunate ? are you not the soldier, 
The captain of those captains, that did bring 
Conquest and victory home along with you ? I8O 
Ant. I had some share in't ; but was the least 
Of the least worthy. 
Gon. Oh, sir, in your modesty you 'ld make 
A double conquest ! I was an ear-witness 
When this young man spoke lesser than he acted, 
And had the soldiers' voice to help him out- 
But that the law compell'd him, for his honour, 
To enforce him make a claim for his reward, 
! well perceive he would have stood the man 
That he does now, buried his worth in silence. I9o 
Ero. Sir, I hearken not to him, but look on you, 
And find more in you than he can relate : 
You shall attend on me. 
Ant. Madam, your pardon. 
Ero. Deny it not, sir, for it is more honour 
Than you have gotten i' th' field ; for, know, you shall, 
Upon Erota's asking, serve Erota. 
Ant. I may want answers, lady, 
But never want a will to do you service. 
I came here to my sister, to take leave, 
I83you*.vould] Ed. you'ld Ff. you'll ITII. 
I86 soldiers'] Ed. soldiers Ff. soldier's Seward. 
I87, I88 But... reward] "i.e. the law compelled him, for the sake of 
his honour, to enforce the claim he had to make for his reward. "--Weber. 
"' To enforce Aim' means--to enforce himself, to exert himself; a sense in 
which enforced was frequently used by writers long anterior to Beaumont and 
Fletcher. ' But with all our hertes enforce we our selfe for to resist againste 
that vyle and abhomynable sinne of lecher)-,' &c. Skelton's Boke of TAree 
Fooles,--14orks, i. 2o5, ed. Dyce.'--Dyce. 
I87, I88 for . . . Aim] And Ais Aonour otforced 
94 Deny] "i.e. refuse."--Dyce. /u'm.--Seward. 
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Having enjoin'd myself to banishment, 2oo 
For some cause that hereafter you may hear, 
And wish with me I had not the occasion. 
Anno. There shall be no occasion to divide us.m 
Dear Madam, for my sake use your power, 
Even for the service that he ought to owe, 
Must, and does owe, to you, his friends, and country. 
Ero. Upon your loyalty to the state and me, 
I do command you, sir, not depart Candy : 
Am I not your princess ? 
Ant. You are, great lady. 
Ero. Then shew yourself a servant and a subject. 21o 
Ant. I am your vassal. 
17Ioc]z. You are a coward. I, that dare not fight, 
Scorn to be vassal to any prince in Europe : 
Great is my heart with pride, which I '11 increase, 
When they are gone, with practice on my vassals. 2 I 
[Aside.] 
[Enter an Attendant.] 
Attcn. The noble Cassilane is come to see you, 
Madam. 
Dec. There's comfort in those words, Antinous ; 
For here's the place and persons that have power 
To reconcile you to his love again. 
Ant. That were a fortunate meeting. 220 

Enter CASSILANE and ARCANES. 
Cas. Greatness still wait you, lady ! 
Ero. Good Cassilane, 
We do maintain our greatness through your valour. 
Cas. My prayers pull daily blessings on thy head, 
My unoffending child, my Annophil !- 
Good prince.--worthy Gonzalo !--Ha ! art thou here 
Before me ? in every action art thou ambitious ?m 
My duty, lady, first offered here, 
And love to thee, my child, though he out-strip me : 

225 

209 You... lady] ITII. }'ou are a great lady, trf. 
227 first offered] I first offend Seward. would first be offer'd Dyce's con- 
jecture. But offered (so spelt, and not or'd, in the Irf) may be scanned as a 
trisyllable. 
228 out-strip] outstHt Weber. 
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Thus in the wars he got the start on me, 
By being forward, but performing less; 230 
All the endeavours of my life are lost, 
And thrown upon that evil of mine own 
Cursed begetting, whom I shame to father.-- 
Oh, that the heat thou robb'dst me of had burnt 
Within my entrails, and begot a fever, 235 
Or some worse sickness ! for thou art a disease 
Sharper than any physic gives a name to. 
Anno. Why do you say so ? 
gas. Oh, Annophil, there is good cause, my girl 
He has play'd the thief with me, and filch'd away 24o 
The richest jewel of my life, my honour, 
Wearing it publicly with that applause, 
As if he justly did inherit it. 
Ant. Would I had in my infancy been laid 
Within my grave, cover'd with your blessings, rather 245 
Than grown up to a man, to meet your curses 
Cas. Oh, that thou hadst ! " 
Then I had been the father of a child, 
Dearer than thou weft even unto me 
When hope persuaded me I had begot 250 
Another self in thee. Out of mine eyes, 
As far as I have thrown thee from my heart, 
That I may live and die forgetting thee 
Ero. How has he deserved this untam:d anger, 
That, when he might have ask'd for his reward 255 
Some honour for himself or mass of pelf, 
He only did request to have erected 
Your statue in the Capitol, with titles 
Engraved upon 't, The patron of his countly ? 
Cas. That, that's the poison in the gilded cup, 260 
The serpent in the flowers, that stings my honour, 
And leaves me dead in fame !--Gods, do a justice, 
And rip his bosom up, that men may see, 
245 your] F2. you 
245 rater] F2. Omitted in FI. 
246 t__n ffrown] tan, gown Dyce. 
248 I had] //2" Weber. 
249 even] FI. ever F2. "By the 'child' Cassilane 
honour, which he had lost by his son's life."--Mason. 
254 he desert#d] he, Sir, desered Seward. But we may scan dese-aed and 
untamed as trisyllables, although the Ff print deser'd and ungam'd. 
VOL. III. K K 

means unrivalled 
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Seeing believe, the subtle practices 
Written within his heart !--But I am heated, 265 
And do forget this presence and myself: 
Your pardon, lady. 
Ero. You should not ask, 'less you knew how to 
give. 
For my sake, Cassilane, cast out of your thoughts 
All ill conceptions of your worthy son, 270 
That, questionless, has ignorantly offended, 
Declared in his penitence. 
Cas. Bid me die, lady, for your sake I'll do it ; 
But that, you'll say, is nothing for a man 
That has out-lived his honour : but command me 275 
In any thing save that, and Cassilane 
Shall ever be your servant.--Come, Annophil, 
My joy in this world ; thou shalt live with me, 
Retirbd in some solitary nook, 
The comfort of my age : my days are short, 28o 
And ought to be well spent ; and I desire 
No other witness of them but thyself 
And good Arcanes. 
Anno. I shall obey you, sir. 
Gon. Noble sir, 
If you taste any want of worldly means, 285 
Let not that discontent you : know me your friend, 
That hath and can supply you. 
Cas. Sir, I am too much bound to you already ; 
And 'tis not of my cares the least, to give you 
Fair satisfaction. 290 
Gon. You may imagine I do speak to that end ; 
But, trust me, 'tis to make you bolder with me. 
Cas. Sir, I thank you, and may make trial of you ; 
Mean time, my service. 
Anno. Brother, 
Be comforted : so long as I continue 295 
Within my father's love, you cannot long 
Stand out an exile. I must go live with him ; 
And I will prove so good an orator 
In your behalf, that you again shall gain him, 
Or I vill stir in him another anger, 3oo 
.And be lost with you. 
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Gon. Let it be so, good cousin. 
Mock. I am no great one's fool. 
Gon. I hope so, for alliance sake. 
Mock. Yet I do serve 
The mighty, monstrous, and magnanimous, 
Invincible Erota. 
Gon. Oh, good cousin, 37o 
Now I have you : I '11 meet you in your coat. 
Mock. Coat! I have my horseman's coat, I must 
confess, 
Lined through with velvet, and a scarlct outside: 
If you will meet me in 't, I'll send for it ; 
And, cousin, you shall see me with much comfort, 375 
For it is both a new one and a right one ; 
It did not come collateral 
Gon. Adieu, 
Good cousin ; at this present I have some business. 
[och. Farewell, excellent cousin. [Exeunt severall3.] 
374 you will . . . for it] Seward. you'll . . . for't Ff. 
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ACT Ill. 

SCENE I. 

The lodging of GONZALO. 

Enter GONZALO and FERNANDO. 

Gon. Candy, I say, is lost already. 
Fer. Yes, 
If to be conqueror be to be lost. 
Gon. You have it; one day's conquest hath undone 
them, 
And sold them to their vassalage : for what 
Have I else toil'd my brains, profusely emptied 5 
My moneys, but to make them slaves to Venice, 
That so, in case the sword did lose his edge, 
Then art might sharpen hers ? 
Fer. Gonzalo, how ? 
Gon. Fernando, thus. You see how, through this 
land, 
Both of the best and basest I am honour'd : xo 
I only gave the state of Venice notice, 
When, where, and hov to land, or you had found 
A better entertainment ; I was he 
Encouraged young Antinous to affront 
The devil his father ; for the devil, I think, x5 
Dares not do more in battle. 
Fer. But why did ye ? 
I find no such great policy in that. 
Gon. Indeed, Fernando, thou canst fight, not plot: 
Had they continued one, they two alone 
Were of sufficient courage and performance 20 
To beat an army. 
Fer. Now, by all my hopes, 
I rather shall admire than envy virtue. 
Gon. Why, then, by all your hopes you '11 rather have 
Your brains knock'd out, than learn how to be wise : 
You statesman ! Well, sir, I did more than this ; 25 
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When Cassilane craved from the common treasure 
Pay for his soldiers, I strook home, and lent him 
An hundred thousand ducats. 
Fer. Marry, sir, 
The policy was little, the love less, 
And honesty least of all. 
Gon. How say ye by that ? 30 
Go fight, I say, go fight ! I'll talk no more with you ; 
You are insensible. 
Fer. Well, I shall observe ye. 
Gon. Why, look you, sir ; by this means have I got 
The greatest part of Cassilane's estate 
Into my hands, which he can ne'er redeem, 35 
But must of force sink. Do you conceive me now ? 
tier. So : 
But why h,ave you importunbd the senate, 
For me to sojourn with him ? 
Gon. There's the quintessence, 
The soul, and grand elixir of my wit ; 40 
For he, according to his noble nature, 
Will not be known to want, though he do want, 
And will be bankrupted so much the sooner, 
And made the subject of our scorn and laughter. 
Fer. Here is a perfect plotted stratagem. 
Gon. Why, could you 45 
Imagine that I did not hate in heart 
My country's enemies ? yes, yes, Fernando, 
And I will be the man that shall undo them. 
Fer. Ye are in a ready way. 
Gon. I xvas never out on] 't. Peace ; 5o 
Here comes a wise coxcomb, a tame coward. 

Enter GASPERO. 
Now, worthy Gaspero ; what ! 
You come, I know, to be my lord Fernando's 
Conductor to old Cassilane ? 
Gas. To wait upon him. 
29 less] FI. loss F2. 
39 hint] Seward. lhem Ff. 
49, 5  ye . . . comard] Ed.'s arrangement. Four lines, ending way . . . 
on't . . . 19eace . . . cozvard Ff. 
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Gon. And my lords the senators sent you ? 
Gas..My noble lord, they did. 
Gon. My lord Fernando, 
This gentleman, as humble as you see him, 
Is even this kingdom's treasure : in a word, 
'Tis his chief glory that he is not wiser 
Than honest, nor more honest than approved 6o 
In truth and faith. 
Gas. My lord-- 
Gon. You may be bold 
To trust him with your bosom ; he'll not deceive, 
If you rely upon him once. 
Fer. Your name is Gaspero? 
Gas. Your servant. 
Gon. Go, commend me, 
Right honest Gaspero, commend me heartily 65 
To noble Cassilane ; tell him my love 
Is vow'd to him. 
Gas. I shall. 
Gon. I know you will.- 
My lord, I cannot long be absent from you. 
Fer. Sir, you are now my guide. Ewit [with GASPERO. 
Gon. Thus my designs 
Run uncontroll'd. Yet, Venice, though I be 7o 
Intelligencer to thee, in my brain 
Are other large projects; for, if proud Erota 
Bend to my lure, I will be Candy's king, 
And duke of Venice too. Ha ! Venice too ! 
Oh, 'twas prettily shoved in ! why not ? Erota 75 
glay in her love seal all sure : if she swallow 
The bait, I am lord of both : if not, yet Candy, " 
Despite of all her power, shall be ruin'd. [lxit.] 

[ACT I11 
55 
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Arc. Nothing 
More glorifies the noble and the valiant 
Than to despise contempt : if you continue 
But to enjoy yourself, you in yourself 
Enjoy all store besides. 
Cas. An excellent change ! 
I, that some seven apprenticeships commanded 
A hundred ministers that waited on 
My nod, and somctimes twenty thousand soldiers, 
Am now retired, attended in my age 
By one poor maid, follow'd by one old man. 
Arc. Sir, you are lower in your own repute 3o 
Than you have reason for. 
Cas. The Roman captains, 
I mean the best, such as with their bloods 
Purchased their country's peace, the empire's glory, 
Were glad at last to get them to some farms, 
Off from the clamours of the ingrateful great ones 35 
And the unsteady multitude, to live 
As I do now ; and 'twas their blessing too ; 
Let it be ours, Arcanes. 
Arc. I cannot but 
Applaud your scorn of injuries. 
Cas. Of injuries ? 
Arcanes, Annophil, lend both your hands. 4o 
So ; what say ye now ? 
Arc. Why, now, my lord-- 
Cas. I swear 
By all my past prosperities, thus standing 
Between you two, I think myself as great, 
As mighty, as if in the Capitol 
I stood amidst the senators, with all 45 
The Cretan subjects prostrate at my feet. 
Anno. Sir, you are here more safe. 
Cas. And more beloved. 
Why, look ye, sirs, I can forget the weakness 
Of the traduced soldiers, the neglect 
Of the fair-spoken senate, the impiety 5o 
32 best] bravest Seward. 
41 IVhy, no'to, my lord--] 14,rhy ow, my lord? Colman. 
49 traduckd] seduced Mason. 
to the opposite party.' "--Dyce. 

"' Traduced' means ' brought, or won, over 
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Of him, the villain, whom, to my dishonour, 
The world miscalls my son. But, by the-- 
Arc. Sir, 
Remember that you promised no occasion 
Should move your patience. 
Cas. Thou dost chide me friendly: 
He shall not have the honour to be thought upon 
Amongst us. 

507 

55 

tnter a Servant. 
Now ? the news ? 
Serv. The secretary, 
With the Venetian prisoner, desire 
Admittance to your lordship. 
Cas. How ? to me ? 
What mystery is this ? A_rcanes, can they, 
Think'st thou, mean any good ? 
Arc. My lord, they dare not 6o 
Intend aught else but good. 
Cas. -'Tis true, they dare not : 
Arcanes, welcome them. [E;ceunt ARCANES and Servant.] 
Come hither, Annophil ; 
Stand close to me : we'll change our affability 
Into a form of state ; and they shall know, 
Our heart is still our own. 

Enter ARCANES, FERNANDO, and GASPERO. 
Arc. My lord-- 
Cas. Arcanes, 
I know them both.--Fernando, as you are 
A man of greatness, I should undervalue 
The right my sword hath fought for, to observe 
Low-fawning compliments ; but as you are 
A captive and a stranger, I can love you, 
And must be kind. You are welcome. 
t;er. 'Tis the all 
Of my ambition. 
Gas. And for proof how much 
He truly honours your heroic virtues, 
The senate, on his importunity, 
Commend him to your lordship's guard. 

65 

7o 
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With mottoes and inscriptions, quaint devices 
Of poetry and fiction : let's be quiet. 
Arc. You must not cross him. 
Gas. Not for Candy's wealth. 
Fer. You shall for ever make me yours. 
Anno. 'Twere pity 
To double your captivity. 

[ACT III 

Enter DECIUS. 
Arc. Who's here ? 
Decius ! 
Cas. Ha ! Decius ! who named Decius ? 4o 
Dec. My duty to your lordship : I am bold, 
Presuming on your noble and known goodness, 
To-- 
Cas. What ? 
Dec. Present you with this-- 
Cas. Letter ? 
Dec. Yes, my honour'd lord. 
Cas. From whom ? 
Dec. Please you peruse 
The inside ; you shall find a name subscribed, 45 
In such humility, in such obedience, 
That you yourself will judge it tyranny 
Not to receive it favourably. 
Cas. Hey-day ! 
Good words, my masters ! this is court infection, 
And none but cowards ply them. Tell me, Decius, 5o 
Without more circumstance, who is the sender ? 
Dec. Your much grieved son, Antinous. 
Cas. On my life, 
A challenge ! speak, as thou art worthy, speak : 
I '11 answer 't. 
Dec. Honour'd sir-- 
Cas. No honour'd sirs ! 
Fool your young idol with such pompous attributes. 55 
Say briefly, what contains it ? 
Dec. 'Tis a lowly 

144 Please] FI. 'Please F2. 
x52 much] FI. most F2. 
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I have no skill, no practice in this war ; 
And whether you be serious, or please 
To make your sport on a dejected man, 
I cannot rightly guess ; but, be it as it will, 30 
It is a like unhappiness to me : 
My discontents bear those conditions in them, Alusic. 
And lay me out so wretched, no designs, 
However truly promising a good, 
Can make me relish aught, but a sweet-bitter 35 
Voluntary exile. #[usic again. 
Ero. Why an exile ? 
What comfort can there be in those companions 
Which sad thoughts bring along with them ? 
Hyparcha ! 
Entcr HYPARCHA. 
I-Iyp. Madam ? 
Ero. Whence comes this well-tuned sound ? 
/-/'30. I know not, madam. 40 
Ero. Listen, wench. 
Whatever friendly hands they are that send it, 
Let 'era play on ; they are masters of their faculty.- 
Song. 
Doth it please you, sir ? 
Ant. According to the time. 
Ero. Go to 'em, wench, 45 
And tell 'era, we shall thank 'era ; for they have kept 
As good time to our disposition as to their instruments. 
Unless Antinous shall say he loves, 
[Exit H YPARCHA.] 

Enter PHILANDER. 
Thcrc never can be sweeter accents uttcr'd. 
PkiL Let, then, the heart that did employ those hands 5o 
Receive some small share of your thanks with them. 
'Tis happiness enough that you did like it ; 
A fortune unto me, that I should send it 
In such a lucky minute; but to obtain 
So gracious velcome did exceed my hopes. 55 

38, 39 along... I-fyar,-ha.q Dyce. alongwith? Ff. a!ong? tIypareha! 
Seward. along with ? tlytSartha ! Weber. 
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pray] FL 'pray F2. 
1/y] FI. thine F2. 

Antinous ! 
Ant. My lord ? 
Phil. Nay, pray, 
No courtesy to me; you are my lord, I3O 
Indeed you are, for you command her heart 
That commands mine ; nor can you want to know it ; 
For, look you, she that told it you in words, 
Explains it now more passionately in tears: 
Either thou hast no heart, or a marble one, i35 
If those drops cannot melt it. Prithee, look up, 
And see how sorrow sits within her eyes, 
And love the grief she goes with, (if not her,) 
Of which thou art the parent ;' and never yet 
Was there, by nature, that thing made so stony i4o 
But it would love whatever it begot. 
Ant. He that begot me did beget these cares, 
Which are good issues, though happily by him 
Esteembd monsters : nay, the ill-judging world 
Is likely enough to give them those charhcters. I45 
Phil. What's this to love, and to the lady ? He's 
old, 
Wrathful, perverse, self-will'd, and full of anger ; 
Which are his faults, but let them not be thine : 
He thrusts you from his love, she pulls thee on ; 
He doubts your virtues, she doth double them. 150 
Oh, either use thy own eyes, or take mine, 
And with them my heart ! then thou wilt love her, 
Nay, dote upon her more than on thy duty, 
And men will praise thee equally for it ; 
Neglecting her, condemn thee as a man 155 
Unworthy such a fortune. Oh, Antinous, 
'Tis not the friendship that I bear to thee, 
But her command, that makes me utter this ! 
And when I have prevail'd, let her but say, 
"Philander, you must die, or this is nothing," I6O 
It shall be done together with a breath, 
With the same willingness I live to serve her. 
Ero. No more, Philander. 
Phil. All I have done is little yet to purpose : 
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But, ere I leave him, I will perceive him blush, 
And make him feel the passions that I do ; 
And every true lover will assist me in 't, 
And lend me their sad sighs to blow it home, 
For Cupid wants a dart to wound this bosom. 
Ero. No more, no more, Philander ! I can endure no 
more : 
Pray, let him go.--Go, good Antinous ; make peace 
With your own mind ; no matter though I perish. 
Exeunt. 
I6 7 a4nd] Omitted by Seward. 
169 llds] Iris Seward. 

[ACT III 

7o 
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His constant truth, hath, like a noble gentleman, 
Discover'd plots of treachery, contrived 85 
By false Gonzalo, not intending more 
The utter ruin of our house, than generally 
Candy's confusion. 
Dec. 'Tis a generous part 
Of young Fernando. 
Ant. 'Tis, and I could wish 
All thrift to his affections, Decius.-- 9o 
You find the sum on % madam ? 
Ero. Yes, I do. 
Azt. And can you now yet think a heart oppress'd 
With such a throng of cares can entertain 
An amorous thought ? Love frees all toils but one; 
Calamity and it can ill agree. 95 
Ero. Will 't please ye speak my doom ? 
Ant. Alas, great lady, 
Why will you flatter thus a desperate man 
That is quite cast away ? Oh, had you not 
Procured the senate's warrant to enforce 
My stay, I had not heard of these sad news ! IOO 
What would you have me do ? 
Ero. Love me, or kill me; 
One word shall sentence either ; for, as truth 
Is just, if you refuse me, I am resolute 
Not to out-live my thraldom. 
Ant. Gentle lady-- 
Ero. Say, must I live, or die ? 
Dec. My lord, how can you 1o5 
Be so inexorable ? here's occasion 
Of succouring your father in his wants 
Securely proffer'd : pray, sir, entertain it. 
tEro. What is my sentence ? 
Ant. What you please to have it. 
'ro. As thou art gentle, speak those words again. I IO 
Ant. Madam, you have prevail'd ; yet, give me leave, 
Without offence, ere I resign the interest 
Your heart hath in my heart, to prove your secrecy. 
tEro. Antinous, 'tis the greatest argument 
Of thy affections to me. 
At. Madam, thus, then. I I 5 
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Gon. Do you mock me, madam ? 
Ero. Trust me, you wrong your judgement, to repute 
My gratitude a fault : I have examined I4o 
Your portly carriage, and will now confess 
It hath not slightly won me. 
Gon. [Aside.] The wind's tum'd ! 
I thought "twould come to this.--It pleased us, madam, 
At our last interview, to mention love : 
Have you consider'd on 't ? 
Ero. With more than common i45 
Content: but, sir, if what you spake you meant, 
As I have cause to doubt, then-- 
Gon. What, sweet lady ? 
Ero. Methinks we should lay by this form of stateliness; 
Love's courtship is familiar; and, for instance, 
See what a change it hath begot in me ! 15o 
I could talk humbly now, as lovers use. 
Gon. And I, and I ; we meet in one self-centre 
Of blest consent. 
Ero. I hope my weakness, sir, 
Shall not deserve neglect ; but, if it prove so, 
I am not the first lady has been ruin'd 15 5 
By being too credulous; you will smart for't one day. 
Gon. Angel-like lady, let me be held a villain, 
If I love not sincerely ! 
Ero. Would I knew it ! 
Gon. Make proof by any fit command. 
Ero. What, do ye mean 
To marry me ? 
Gon. How ! mean ! nay, more, I mean I6O 
To make you empress of my earthly fortunes, 
Regent of my desires ; for, did ye covet 
To be a real queen, I could advance you. 
Ero. Now I perceive you slight me, and would 
make me 
More simple than my sex's frailty warrants. I65 
Gon. But say your mind, and you shall be a queen. 
'ro. On those conditions call me yours. 
Gon. Enough. 

I46 spake] FI. spoke Fz. I48 we] Fz. me FI. 
I59 ye] FL you Fz. I6Z ye] FI. you Fz. 
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Ero. Old Cassilane. 
Gon. He? fear not him: I build upon his ruins 
Already. 
Ero. I would find a smoother course 
To shift him off. 
Gon. As how ? 
Ero. We'll talk in private; 
I have a ready plot. 
Gon. I shall adore you. Exeunt. 

195 

SCENE II. 

The neiffhbourhood of the city. A room tn a mean dwdhnff. 
tnter FERNANDO and ANNOPHIL. 

Fer. Madam, although I hate unnoble practices, 
And therefore have perform'd no more than what 
I ought for honour's safety ; yet, Annophil, 
Thy love hath been the spur to urge me forward 
For speedier diligence. 
Anno. Sir, your own fame 
And memory will best reward themselves. 
Fer. All gain is loss, sweet beauty, if I miss 
My comforts here : the brother and the sister 
Have double conquer'd me, but thou mayst triumph. 
A nno. Good sir, I have a father. 
Fc: Yes, a brave one: 
Couldst thou obscure thy beaut),, yet the happiness 
Of being but his daughter were a dower 
Fit for a prince. What say ye? 
Anno. You have deserved 
As much as I should grant. 
Fer. By this fair hand 
I take possession. 
Anno. What in words I dare not, 
Imagine in my silence. 
Yer. Thou art all virtue. 

19 4 /-are. z] FI. I-Ia? F2. 
3 safety] sake Seward. 
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lnler CASSILANE and ARCANES. 
Cas. I '11 tell thee how. Baldwin the emperor 
i'retending title, more through tyranny 
Than right of conquest or descent, usurp'd 
The style of lord o'er all the Grecian islands, 20 
And, under colour of an amity 
With Crete, preferr'd the marquess Mountferato 
To be our governor : the Cretans, vex'd 
By the ambitious Turks, in hope of aid 
From the emperor, received for general 25 
This Mountferato; he, the wars appeased, 
Plots with the state of Venice. and takes money 
Of them for Candy: they paid well ; he steals 
Away in secret ; since which time, that right 
The state of Venice claims o'er Candy is 3o 
By purchase, not inheritance or conquest ; 
And hence grows all our quarrel. 
/rc. So a usurer, 
Or Lombard Jew, might with some bags of trash 
Buy half the western world. 
Cas. Money, Arcanes, 
Is now a god on earth : it cracks virginities, 35 
And turns a Christian Turk; 
Bribes justice, cut-throats honour, does what not ? 
qrc. Not captives Candy. 
Cas. Nor makes thee dishonest, 
Nor me a coward.--Now, sir, here is homely, 
But friendly entertainment. 
Fer. Sir, I find it. 40 
Arc. And like it, do ye not ? 
Fer. My repair speaks for me. 
Cas. Fernando, we were speaking of---how this ? 

7-31 laldwin . . . conquest] The version of Cretan history given in the 
9th edition of the Encyclo2#wdia lritannica is as follows : ' In the partition of 
the Greek empire after the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 2o4, 
Crete fell to the lot of Boniface. blarquis of Montferrat, but was sold by him 
to the Venetians, and thus passed into the dominion of this great republic, to 
which it continued subject for more than four centuries.' 
32 a] FI. an F2. 
33 ZmbardJerv] "Lombard Street, in London, was formerly the place 
where most of the bankers and usurers dwelt."--Weber. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

The Senate-House. 

Enter FERNANDO and MICHAEL. 

Fer. The senate is inform'd at full. 
A[ich. Gonzalo 
Dreams not of my arrival yet ? 
Fer. Nor thinks 
'Tis possible his plots can be discover'd : 
He fats himself with hopes of crowns and kingdoms, 
And laughs securely, to imagine how 
He means to gull all but himself; when, truly, 
None is so grossly gull'd as he. 
Mich. There was never 
A more arch-villain. 
Fer. Peace; the senate comes. 

PORPHICIO, IOSSENNE, Senators, and GASPERO, 

Enter 
with Attendants. 
Pot. How closely treason cloaks itself in forms 
Of civil honesty ! 
2Ps. And yet how palpably IO 
Does Heaven reveal it! 
Gas. Gracious lords! The ambassador, 
Lord Paulo Michael, advocate 
To the great duke of Venice. 
tor. You are most welcome. 
Your master is a just and noble prince. 
Mich. My lords, he bade me say, that you may know I 5 
9 Porphicio] F2. Porhino FI. 
II Gas .... ambassador] lason. Fer. Gracious lords. Gas. The ambas- 
sador, Ff. "The words Gracious lords ! may be an exclamation drawn from 
Fernando in consequence of the two preceding speeches."--Dyce. 
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537 

204 trutMess] rutMess Seward. 
2i6 /4Z/at] " i.e. for what, why."--Dyce. 

All these about me : she is bloody-minded, 
And turns the justice of the law to rigour : 200 
It is her cruelties, not I, accuse her. 
Shall I have audience ? 
JEro. Let him speak, my lords. 
Dec. Your memory will rot. 
Ant. Cast all your eyes 
On this (what shall I call her ?) truthless woman ! 
When often, in my discontents, the sway 205 
Of her unruly blood, her untamed passion, 
(Or name it as you list,) had hour by hour 
Solicited my love, she vow'd at last 
She could not, xvould not live, unless I granted 
What she long sued for : I, in tender pity, 2 xo 
To save a lady of her birth from ruin, 
Gave her her Rife, and promised to be hers : 
Nor urged I aught from her but secrecy; 
And then enjoin'd her to supply such wants 
As I perceived my father's late engagements 215 
Had made him subject to. What shall I heap up 
Long repetitions ? She, to quit my pity, 
Not only hath discover'd to my father 
What she had promised to conceal, but also 
Hath drawn my life into this fatal forfeit : 220 
For which, since I must die, I crave a like 
Equality of justice against her ; 
Not that I covet blood, but that she may not 
Practise this art of falsehood on some other, 
Perhaps more worthy of her love, hereafter. 225 
for. If this be true-- 
Ero. 1]), lords, be as the lav is, 
Indifferent, upright; I do plead guilty.-- 
Now, sir, what glory have you got by this ? 
'Las, man, I meant not to out-live thy doom ! 
Shall ve be friends in death ? 
Cas. Hear me : the villain 230 
Scandals her, honour'd lords. 
Ero. Leave off to dote, 
And die a wise man. 
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And I 
,4nt. 
May I 
Before 
Cas. 

Ant. I am over-reach'd, 
And master'd in my own resolution. 
_Phi/. Will you be wilful, madam ? here's the curse 
Of love's disdain. 
Cas. Why sit you like dumb statues ? 
Demur no longer. 
19os. Cassilane, Erota, 
Antinous, death ye ask, and 'tis your dooms: 
You in your follies lived, diein your follies. 
Cas. I am revenged, and thank you for it. 

xres, 

-035 

: Antinous hath been gracious. 
Sir, 24o 
presume to crave a blessing from you 
we part ? 
Yes, such a one as parents 
Bestow on cursbd sons.--Now, now, I laugh 
To see how those poor younglings are both cheated 
Of life and comfort : look ye, look ye, lords, 245 
I go but some ten minutes, more or less, 
Before my time ; but they have finely cozen'd 
Themselves of many, many hopeful years 
Amidst their prime of youth and glory: now 
My vengeance is made full. 

nter ANNOPHIL. 

Welcome, my joy ! 250 
Thou comest to take a seasonable blessing 
From thy half-buried father's hand: I am dead 
Already, girl; and so is she and he : 
We all are worms'-meat now. 
Anno. I have heard all; 
Nor shall you die alone.--Lords, on my knees 235 
I beg for justice too. 
19or. 'Gainst whom ? for xvhat ? 
Anno. First let me be resolved, does the law favour 
None, be they ne'er so mighty ? 
Po: Not the greatest. 
Anno. Then justly I accuse of foul ingratitude, 
My lords, you of the senate all, not one 26o 
Excepted. 
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Pos. Pot. Us ! 
Pkil. Annophil ! 
Anno. You are the authors 
Of this unthrifty bloodshed. When your enemies 
Came marching to your gates, your children suck'd not 
Safe at their mothers' breasts, your very cloisters 
Were not secure, your starting-holes of refuge 265 
Not free from danger, nor your lives your own ; 
In this most desperate ecstasy, my father, 
This agbd man, not only undertook 
To guard your lives, but did so, and beat off 
The daring foe ; for you he pawn'd his lands, 270 
To pay your soldiers, who without their pay 
Refused to strike a blow: but, lords, when peace 
Was purchased for you, and victory brought home, 
Where was your gratitude, who in your coffers 
Hoarded the rusty treasure which was due 275 
To my unminded father ? he was glad 
To live retired in want, in penury, 
Whilst you made feasts of surfeit, and forgot 
Your debts to him : the sum of all is this ; 
You have been unthankful to him, and I crave 28o 
The rigour of the law against you all. 
Cas. My royal-spirited daughter ! 
Ero. Annophil, 
Thou art a worthy wench ; let me embrace thee. 
Anno. Lords, why do ye keep your seats ? they are 
no places 
For such as are offenders. 
Pos. Though our ignorance 285 
Of Cassilane's engagements might assuage 
Severity of justice, yet to shew 
How no excuse should smooth a breach of law, 
I yield me to the trial of it. 
Pot. So 
Must I.--Great prince of Cyprus, you are left 29o 
The only moderator in this difference; 
And, as you are a prince, be a protector 
To woeful Candy. 
PAil. What a scene of misery 
Hath thine obdurate frowardness, old man, 



